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FO QOD Ds 
Ac the features of the 


Mid Century Flower Show will 
be thousands of choice orchids 
and the famous acacias of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert G. Stone of 
Marion, Massachusetts. Azaleas 
in abundance, the first large wall 
garden ever shown in Boston and 
box bordered rose gardens will 
add riotous color to Grand Hall. 
Dogwoods used to accent Spring 
gardens will be featured by the 
Women’s Exhibitions Committee. 
The Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts is sponsoring a 
series of flower arrangements 
with the theme “Our Natural 
Resources”’. Visitors will find the 
Show full of splendor and the 
glory of Spring. Every home gar- 
dener will discover practical sug- 
gestions for use and adaptation in 











his own garden. 
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§ Acacias in all their golden glamor . . . 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
INVITES YOU TO 


The 80th Annual 
New England Spring Flower Show 


Mechanics Building, Boston 


March 11-17 


Show Hours: Admission 

Sunday, March 11 Each Member Of 

1:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. $1 50 Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
e 


Monday through Saturday Receives One Free Admission 


10:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. tax included 
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“FOR BETTER, 
EASIER PRUNING 


nano La Lalaatn ae 


Now two new popularly- 
priced, one-hand pruners by 
the nation's top manufacturer 
of cutting and pruning tools 

Designed to cut better and 
easier and to last longer 

Design of special steel cutting 
blade practically eliminates 
spreading. Plastic - covered 
comfort grips no slipping, 
no blisters. Positive thumb 
lock. Porter 70-year quality 
and design throughout. See 
the Porter Pruner line at 
your dealers. Send for Catalog 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 


Somerville, Mass. 

















WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


Better Digestion Normal Elimination 
Restful Sleep Strong Healthy Teeth 
Continued Good Eyesight 


STOP WASTING VITAMINS, MINERALS IN FOOD 
ie VITA-MIX 


Makes It Easier 
to Get Essential 
Vitamins, Minerals 
From Fruits and 
Vegetables 
VITAMINS and MINERALS 


ARE ESSENTIAL TO 
GOOD HEALTH 


The Only Machine With 
Stainbess Steel Bow! and 
Bokelite Handle 


SELF-CLEANING—ADD SOAP, WATER, TURN ON 
Look What VITA-MIX Does 


min k with be 


Makes health d s 


Many other use 


$ 95 TWO VALUABLE GIFTS 
34 GIVEN WITH ORDER 
sat CORN 

MIRACLE 
RECIPE BOOK 


sherbets, fruit - 


Pops corn 

without stirring. N 
Use in living room 
Vita Mix 

Corn Popper 
Recipe Book 

Total value 


sOupS. salads 
others Recipes 
will produce comp 
for cook. Pay 

You Save 


Order Now While Stainless Steel is Still Available 


MAIL THIS COUPON RIGHT NOW 


CORR R ECR R ERE R TEETER ETERS SESE ESSERE EEE EEE EE EES 


Natural Foods Institute 
Dept. HO-3, Olmsted Falls, Ohio 
Enclosed is $34.95. Rush me. postpaid, one Vita-Mix pl 
Corn Popper and Vita Miracle Recipe Book 


ments 


$ 5.84 


as gift 


Name 
Address 


City 


76 











for your 
Garden 


Glassless Greenhouse 
This “machine” for growing plants, called Start-A-Plant, is the —- of successful experi- 


ments in raising plants under artificial light with fluorescent tubes an 
all light comes from the fluorescent tubes. Tests indicate 


It requires neither sunlight nor glass 


success with evergreen cuttings, African violets an 


limited temperature control. 


d many other plants. It can be used anywhere 


near a source of electricity. Senior Model 27” x 70”, $62.80. Junior Model Size 17” x 60”, 
$37.50. Carstenite Sales 228 N. LaSalle, Dept. A, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


. Terrace Garden 
Imagine a six-foot circular terrace gerden 
that will hold 75 strawberry plants. Ideal for 
the small garden, it is convenient and com- 
pact, and requires a place in full sun. Elevat- 
ing each row allows for ample light and air 
exposure. The bed is made with a series of 
aluminum bands bolted into complete circles 
Set the largest on the ground and fill with 
rich garden loam. Then the next size is set in 
position and filled, as are the three remaining 
smaller bands. A core of sand is placed down 
through the center to facilitate watering 
$9.25 prepaid. Breck’s, 193 Breck Building, 
Boston 10, Mass 


A Comfortable Trowel 
What gardener hasn't known the feel of a 
calloused hand. Here is a trowel with a 
curved handle designed to utilize the full 
energy of the gardener. Its introducers claim 
that it evenly absorbs hand and arm energy 
instead of concentrating it in one friction- 
creating, blister-making point’, as with 
many conventional type trowels. The new 
trowel, handle and blade, is cast from heavy 
duty aluminum as a single unit. $1.00, Ray 
Sanders Co., 220 Security Bldg., Dept. C, 
Pasadena 1, California 


For Better Lawns 

Sowing lawn seed by hand is often disap- 
pointing, since it seldom results in even seed 
distribution. Here is a new gadget that has 
three practical uses as indicated by its name 
Seederfeederweeder (seeder-feeder- 
weeder). It is used for even seed distribu- 
tion, or applying dry commercial fertilizer or 
for spreading > weed killer. It is easily 
handied and operated, and by turning the 
crank at the rate of 80 to 100 revolutions per 
minute, it broadcasts in a semi-circle in front 
of the user. $4.95. R. Krasbert & Sons Mfg 
Co., 2501 Homer Street, Dept. D, Chicago 
47, Illinois. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


MARCH is an awakening month. Everywhere plant life begins to stir, 
as we don our gardening clothes eager to participate in this great and 
exciting adventure. 


FIRST of the activities, if you were neglectful last Fall, is that of 
cleaning up the garden of brush, paper, unwanted leaves and other 
refuse. Enclosed gardens, especially those in residential areas, tend to 
cage paper and rubbish blown in from the streets during the Winter. 


SOW annual seeds in the greenhouse or sunny window for early bloom. 
Asters, calendulas, petunias, marigolds, zinnias and others may be 
started. Cosmos, cornflowers, poppies, nicotiana and other hardy kinds 
may be sown directly in the garden. 


TOP DRESS the lawn with a complete fertilizer as soon as it is free 
from snow, and roll it when dry enough in order to settle the turf 
after the Winter's heaving and thawing. 


PRUNE climbing roses before the buds begin to break. Cut away dead, 
weak and diseased wood from climber types such as Paul’s Scarlet 
In handling rambler kinds, like the well-known Dorothy Perkins, sever 
all canes that have flowered to the ground, leaving only those produced 
last season to respond with bloom. 


FRUIT trees of all kinds may be planted. Even if your garden is small 
and your gardening time limited, you should consider a few of the 
dwarf trees. There are also new, hardy forms of peaches, plums and 
apricots, grapes too, which should not pass unnoticed. 


CHECK your dahlias to see that they have not dried out too much, 
and prepare them, along with glads, montbretias, tuberoses and other 
bulbs for Spring planting. Tuberous begonias and cannas are best 
given an early start indoors. 
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SOMETIME during the month, your garden will be gay with crocus, 
snowdrops, scillas, winter-aconite and dwarf iris. Look around in 
other gardens for other appealing varieties of these which you can 
add to your collection. 


WHEN the soil is workable and it does not stick to the tools, sow 
seeds of radishes, peas, carrots, parsnips and beets. 


THIN raspberries and blackberries by removing old canes. Tie the 
others to supports, and top back those that are too long. 


IN many parts of the country, Winter does not let go during this month, 
so continue to feed the birds. Moreover, clean out old birdhouses, 
make or purchase new ones and set them up to encourage the birds 
to nest on your grounds. They will make big indentations in the insect 
populations of your property. 


SEEDS of tomatoes, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, broccoli, cauliflower, 
and other tender, slow-maturing vegetables, should be started in the 
coldframe or greenhouse. Plant in the garden only after warm weather 
has arrived. 


REMEMBER to resume your garden notebook. Keeping records is fun 
as well as practical 
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SOME people say that portraits done in oils or watercolors, or in any of the several other 
media, are often not true likenesses of the subjects which the artist is attempting to portray. 
Isn’t it possible that most of us who look at a person or a building or a plant fail to see its 
Very often it happens that the clothes or form of a person, the 


outline or color of a building, the setting or treatment of a plant is arranged against an un- 
It remains for the artist to find 


true character or beauty? 


fortunate background or placed in the wrong atmosphere. 
the proper setting and background to view his subject, so that he may properly depict his 
Those of us who cultivate a garden often do not learn to know our 


true character. 
Most of the time we are so busy with bugs and bothers, 


plants as intimately as we should. 
that we do not take time to develop that keenness of eye which is best recorded by the 


accurate lens of a skillful photographer. In this portrait of Enkianthus, the camera 


brings to our attention the detailed beauty and distinctive character of the individual bells. 
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HE NOISE of the hammers is quieting, the clutter and con- 

fusion that filled the aisles is fast disappearing, the tired and 
excited voices of scurrying exhibitors is softening and every last 
flower and plant has been put in its proper place. With fragrance 
and stillness pervading the great halls, the signal is given! With- 
out further delay officialdom is greeted, the ribbon is cut and the 
big Show is on! 

It’s the grand opening of the SPRING FLOWER SHOW in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and any one of a host of great 
cities sponsoring these shows. 

Throngs of people, young and old, rich 


To our European friends, these Spring flower shows are an 
even greater source of wonder, especially when viewed for the 
first time. Our traditional flower shows vary greatly from those 
on the Continent where great gardens are planted in the open in 
the early Spring to provide a succession of bloom and a series of 
ever changing pictures until late Fall. At the end of the season a 
fine new park has been provided for the general public, and the 
following year another great living flower show is planted. Many 
of the beauty spots abroad are the outgrowth of these outdoor 
flower shows. 

Our American Spring shows reflect a 





and poor, some in wheelchairs, cheerfully 
make an annual pilgrimage to see the work 
of nature modified and molded by man into 
a make-believe world —a great floral 
pageant of Spring and early Summer — that 
thrills us as deeply as great music or drama. 

Within a few minutes after the show 
opens, the place is resounding with whis- 
pered exclamations of enthusiasm, awe and 
delight. A connoisseur of orchids has 
spotted a new variety; a city dweller sees 
acacias for the first time, and wonders why 
they are not grown in the public parks. 
Youngsters beam, and their eyes enlarge 
almost to the point of popping out of their 


Dayton, Ohio 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
West Hartford, 
Connecticut 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Miami, Florida 


color and inhale the mingled fragrance of 
thousands of blossoms. Dignified elderly 


SPRING FLOWER 
West Springheld, Mass. March 1- 6 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Inglewood, California 


New York, New York 


Boston, Massachusetts 


; er ns 18 
sockets, as they glance about at the riotous Dadlend, Colonie April 27 Soy 4 


holiday spirit of preparation for the annual 
rebirth of the good green earth. Perhaps our 
forbears who originated them were in- 
3-10 spired with the tales their aging grand- 
3-11 fathers told of the Oriental flower festivals 
4 6 Which they saw when they sailed in their 
5-10 square riggers to Canton and Yokohama. 
We Americans are ever eager to escape the 
throes of Winter, and what can touch the 
human heart more rapturously than the 
sight of a garden in full bloom, while the 
wind blows outside and the frost. still 
lingers in the ground! 

Little do we realize as we gaze upon the 
vast plantings and intricate flower arrange- 
ments that they are the result of much 
sweat and toil, cf months of planning and 
preparing — and, sometimes, even a few 


SHOWS 


5-10 


8 - 13 
11 = 17 
13-18 
16-19 





women stand in silent rapture before a 
Spring garden or a vast planting of rhododendrons and azaleas. 

No one seems to hurry at the flower show. Each and every 
visitor has unconsciously turned his back on the mundane work- 
a-day world. There is no turbulence or confusion or talk of war 
here — only peace and tranquillity and beauty in its myriad 
forms. Here is a floral wonderland strangely unlike anything 
found in nature. Into a comparatively small area have been 
gathered together the choicest flowers and plant treasures from 
around the world. 

Some of the plantings are arranged in formal fashion; others 
are true replicas of familiar spots in our native woodlands. Then 
there are the new varieties of roses, carnations, flowering bulbs, 
annuals and a host of other things. Vegetables, the compost pile, 
gardens of yesterday, today, and tomorrow — all these are 
assembled for the enjoyment of those who love to garden and to 
look at gardens. 
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tears. Growers of plants and gardens are a 
curiously enthusiastic lot; to show and win at one of these great 
exhibitions is indeed an achievement. Exhibiting gets into the 
blood of those who participate year after year. Noeffort is too 
exhausting and no sacrifice is too great to those who strive 
to create the ideal garden or the perfect flower arrange- 
ment. 

Each year the shows seem to get better and better, and they 
are brimful of ideas for the home gardener. What would they be 
without the spectacular displays of acacias and orchids and other 
rare plants which few of us can possess but all of us can enjoy. 
These lavishly, luxurious exhibits are like the arias from the 
great operas which few of us can sing; yes, they are like the Shake- 
spearian sonnets that most of us can never hope to write. They 
are the inspiration that gardeners and those who enjoy gardens 
and flowers live on. Need I say come to the flower show; the 
latchstring is out. D. J. F. 
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Home grown hybrid blueberries are a choice delicacy. 


FOR HOME-GROWN DESSERTS AND CANNING .. . 


Fruit in the Sauall Garden 


By George L. Slate, Geneva, New York 


ben HOME gardener who would grow 

his own fruit should confine his efforts 
principally to the small fruits, since they 
are much easier to manage than the tree 
fruits, and have no problems of disease and 
insect control that are not easily handled 
with garden equipment. Moreover, with 
proper care, and a suitable selection of 
varieties, small fruits may be had from the 
garden, from the earliest strawberry in 
June to the last Autumn-fruiting raspberry 
in October. 

The successful fruit garden is founded 
on a fertile, well-drained soil, high in or- 
ganic matter, an open, airy site receiving 
full sun all day, freedom from competing 
tree roots, adequate weed control, and 
healthy plants of suitable varieties. 


Suitable Soils 

Sandy loam soils are best for most small 
fruits, but lighter and heavier may be used 
successfully with proper management 
Light soils are more subject to drought, 
but an abundance of organic matter from 
green or stable manure, and mulches, or 
irrigation, will maintain the moisture sup 
ply. The heavier soils will also need an 
abundant supply of organic matter and 
more attention may need to be paid to 
drainage. Generally soils that will grow 
good corn may be expected to be suitable 
for small fruits. Blueberries require soils 
light in texture and strong in acidity (pH 
4.2 to about 5.0). 
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Good air circulation means less trouble 
from fungus diseases and frost. Known 
frost pockets are poor places to grow 
strawberries, as the blossoms are easily 
killed by frost when in bloom. The 
brambles usually bloom late enough to miss 
it; blueberries will stand light frost. 


Preparing the Soil 

Soil preparation should be thorough and, 
if necessary, started a year or two in ad- 
vance of planting, particularly if perennial 
weeds must be eliminated and the soil im- 
proved. When stable manure is not avail- 
able, turning under a heavy growth of 
clover or alfalfa is an excellent preparation 
for the berry plantation. In well-managed 
gardens, where crops have been grown 
regularly and the soil maintained in a high 
state of fertility, no special soil improve- 
ment is necessary before planting berries. 

Early planting is essential if the plants 
are to get off to a good start. The soil 
should be fitted as soon as dry enough, and 
the plants set immediately while the 
weather is cool and the soil moist. Late plant- 
ings often encounter hot dry weather and 
fail or do poorly the first season. A 
properly-set plant is as deep in the soil as it 
grew in the nursery and firm enough to re- 
sist a strong tug. 

Fertilizers should not be used at planting 
time and preferably not the first year with 
the cane fruits. On soils of low fertility, a 
light application may be used after the 
plants are well established, but in view of 
the tendency of amateurs to use too much, 
only light applications should be made. 
The strawberry ground may be fertilized 
at planting time with a complete fertilizer, 
10-10-10 or a similar formula, at the rate 
of one pound to 100 square feet. 
Varieties 

Plants should be purchased from nurser- 
ies specializing in small fruits, and the 
variety names should be specified. Good 
strawberries are: Sparkle for freezing; 
Culver for preserving; Catskill, Temple, 
Fairland and Midland. Fairfax, Fairpeake 
and Suwannee rate high in flavor, but are 
less productive. Bristol, Dundee, Cumber- 

See page 118 
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A young gardener sets out pot-grown strawberry plants. 
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FOR SUMMER COLOR AND CUT FLOWERS . . 


Starting ~Aaaaals From Seed 


By Arthur Pausch, Hyde Park, Massachusetts 


Y FLOWER garden would not be 

complete without a variety of annuals 
to plant among the shrubs and between 
the perennials in the borders to follow the 
Spring-flowering bulbs. Annuals provide 
an abundance of color in the garden during 
the Summer and Fall, and supply ample 
material for cutting. 

Many annuals need a long season to 
mature, and should be started early in a 
coldframe or hot bed, or greenhouse, if 
one is available. Seed can be sown in a 
pan or a flat, and the little plants trans- 
planted to other flats after they have de- 
veloped three or four true leaves. After 
the little transplants have grown large 
enough, they may be moved again and 
planted directly in the ground in the cold- 
frame, or they may be placed in individual 
small pots. There they will continue to 
develop until ready for the flower beds. It 
may not always be practical to pot up all of 
the annuals that are needed for the garden, 
but potting does help a great deal. The 
plants will keep right on growing when set 
out, since their root systems are not dis- 
turbed as much as by the regular trans- 
planting. 

I always like to start such plants as 
petunias, lobelias, salvias, snapdragons 
and ageratums as early as possible. The 
seed is broadcast in flats, covered with fine 
sand and watered carefully with a fine 
spray. The flats are placed in a cold- 
frame, and also covered with a pane of 
glass which is removed after germination 
takes place. On cold evenings, a mat is 


Marigolds are indispensable and 
useful for color and for cutting. 
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placed over the coldframe to help retain 
the heat. Annuals that are grown in a 
flat are also easier to handle when trans- 
planting, inasmuch as the whole flat may 
be brought out into the garden and the 
plants set from the flat. 

A few annual vines lend an extra pleasure 
when planted along the back porch or an 
extra trellis or back fence. The blossoms 
of Heavenly Blue or Scarlet O'Hara morn- 
ing glories are at their height in the early 
morning. The cardinal climber and Cobaea 
scandens are also worthy of consideration. 
Cobaea is particularly good for partially 
shaded places. A rapid grower, it often 
attains a height of 10 to 25 feet in a single 
season. Start the vines early in the cold- 
frame or a sunny window in the house by 
planting two or three seeds in a small pot; 
when planting time arrives, they may be 
easily established where they are to grow. 

As the weather gets a little warmer, 
seed of such annuals as marigolds, asters, 
zinnias, calendulas, scabiosa, nicotiana and 
other quick growing varieties can be sown 
in seed beds in a coldframe. These may be 
sown in rows or broadcast, depending on 
how much space is required and available. 

Prepare the seed bed by spading the 
earth to a depth of at least six inches, 
and work in a little well-rotted stable 
manure or complete fertilizer. Rake the 
surface over several times to break up the 
lumps and to level the soil. Mark off the 
rows with the handle of a rake or a plant 
label. In planting seed, it is better to 
plant a little on the shallow side rather than 
too deep. A good rule is about four times 
the diameter of the seed. I always like to 
cover my seed with sand or a mixture of 
half sand and loam. In this way the soil 
does not cake down, and allows the seed- 
lings to break through without any diffi- 
culty. Some soils will cake or crust; thus 
the seedlings, unable to poke their heads, 
wither and die. After the seed is planted, 
cover the beds with burlap until germina- 
tion takes place. Watering can be done 
through the burlap to keep the seed from 
drying and the soil moist. Newspapers 
or wrapping paper can be used, but they 
must be removed during watering. 

As the seedlings develop, thin them out 
if they are growing too thickly, and keep 
the rows weeded. If there is any extra 
space in the coldframe, transplant some of 
the plants that have been thinned out. 
These may be needed for extra plants in 
some corner, or exchanged for something 
that your neighbor may have. 

Water early in the morning, if possible. 
As the weather gets warmer, more attention 
must also be given to ventilation of the 


coldframe or hot bed. A stick should be 
placed under the sash to keep it partially 
open during the day; as the season ad- 
vances, open it wider and wider, until the 
glass is removed; do not forget to cover 
your frame at night. During this time, 
watering is also an important factor. Do 
not allow the seed bed to dry out, particu- 
larly on a bright sunny day; with the sash 
down, the sun is apt to burn the young 
plants. When the weather is doubtful in 
the morning and attention cannot be 
given the frame during the day, it is always 
better to leave it partially open. 

After all danger from late frost is over, 
the seedlings and transplants can be set in 
their permanent places. The voids in the 
perennial border that are left by the 
Spring-flowering bulbs can be filled in very 
nicely with a mass of annuals, Use several 
plants of a kind to avoid spotty color 
effects. Some attention to color must be 
considered when annuals are planted with 
perennials, if both blossom at about the 
same time. Care should be taken to group 
colors that will not clash. Cosmos does 
very well when planted among the taller 
perennials, and it blends in well. There is a 
new variety with cup-shaped flowers called 
Pink Sensation which is worthy of a try. 
The African marigolds may also be used 
here, as well as the taller zinnias and 
clarkias, the latter for their dainty flowers. 
Clarkias do best where Summers are cool. 

Use a few spider plants, Cleome, among 
newly planted shrubbery. They will help 
to fill out bare spaces in the shrubbery and 
also give added color. A solid planting of 
a mass of Nicotiana, flowering tobacco, will 
cause a stunning effect planted in fore- 
ground of the shrub border or near the yew 
hedge. Salvia can also be used in this 
manner, and will show up gloriously in late 
Summer. Salvia farinacea should be 
planted more than it is. It has lovely blue 
spikes. The new Welwyn salvias, with 
their unusual colors, are also useful. 


Calendulas have been garden 
favorites for three centuries. 
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A WIDE VARIETY FOR THE TABLE . 


Vegetables ina Small Plot 


By M. Ruth Snyder, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 


ROWING vegetables in a small plot 

J takes careful planning, but it can be a 
very rewarding experience. Nearly 10 
years ago we planned a garden on a plot 27 
by 35 feet, and enclosed it with a white 
picket fence. There were four beds, each 
12 by 16 feet, with two paths three feet 
wide crossing in the center. Since the 
rows were short, each pair of beds was 
planted as one unit. The attractive grass 
walks made for easy access. 

The plans were carefully drawn a’ to 
scale (one inch to two feet), and the 
vegetable varieties, planting dates, dis- 
tances and succession crops all marked, 
making it easy for any one to use the plan. 

The soil here is a light gravelly loam 
which warms up early in the Spring. Ma- 
nure was spread in the Fall and dug in, but 
the ground was not raked. Compost is 
often used in the same way. In the Spring 
it was spaded over lightly (be sure your soil 
is dry enough to work) and raked. Some 
years we sowed winter rye in the Fall and 
dug it in the Spring. This helps to prevent 
erosion on sloping ground, but in the decom- 
position of the rye, some of the nitrogen is 
used, necessitating additional fertilizer. 

Because the plot was small, certain 
vegetables were omitted. Much we 
wanted to raise peas and corn, felt 
that they along with squash and potatoes 
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we 
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This vegetable garden, 27 x 35 feet, looks much larger than it actually is. 


were out of the picture. We concentrated 
on crops that give ample returns in pro- 
portion to the space used. We used the 
root crops as beets, carrots, radishes and 
onions; the leafy vegetables as lettuce, 
chard, kale and spinach. We had beans, 
kohlrabi, cabbage, cauliflower, peppers, 
okra and celery and even made use of the 
fence by training tomatoes on it, using 
Marglobe and the small-fruited variety, 
Red Cherry. Both were very fruitful. 

An edging gives an added fillip to a bed, 
like the lace on a little girl’s petticoat ; so we 
planted lettuce and curled parsley one 
year and strawberries another. As a 
nostalgic reminder of grandmother’s gar- 
den, with flowers and vegetables inter- 
mixed, sweet alyssum was the choice for a 
third year. Oh, yes! our friends were en- 
thusiastic, and we liked the garden so 
much, that we continued it, 

Radishes, lettuce and salad greens, 
such as cress and mustard, were sown 
early. They matured quickly and were 
interplanted between the later crops, thus 
saving space. Recommended radish varie- 
ties are Cherr, Belle and Early Scarlet 
Globe. White London is our favorite 
mustard. Good loose-leaf lettuces are 
black-seeded Simpson and Oakleaf; Great 
Lakes and Bibb are preferred for head 
lettuce. All lettuce must be grown quickly 
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to be crisp and flavorful; side dressings of 
nitrate of soda or a complete fertilizer 
were used every 10 days. Onion sets were 
used instead of seed in order to save time. 

Detroit Dark Red Beet continues to be 
our favorite. Be sure to thin the plants to 
allow for development and use the beet 
tops as a salad. Carrots must be thinned 
too. The best early variety is Melting 
Marrow; the best late one, Tendersweet. 

Spinach, like lettuce, must be grown 
quickly, for it bolts to seed. My pref- 
erence is Emerald Standing. The green 
Swiss chard, Giant Lucullus, and the red or 
Rhubarb chard are colorful. Be sure to 
use it when young and tender. 

Bush beans are easy to grow, despite 
Mexican bean beetles, for timely dusting 
will dispose of them. Longreen, Tender- 
green and Stringless Green Pod are the best. 
Because so few plants were needed in our 
small garden, cabbage, broccoli, cauli- 
flower, eggplant and pepper plants were 
purchased from a florist. Early Jersey 
Wakefield and Danish Ball head cabbage, 
New York Market broccoli and Snowball 
cauliflower are my choice. Because of 
“bugs and bothers” this class of vegetables 
demands more attention than some of the 
others. The most satisfactory variety in 
peppers with us is California Wonder, and 
in eggplants, Black Beauty. For purely 
decorative effect, some Clemson Spineless 
okra was planted in the corners, and its 
productiveness surprised us. 

When these vegetables had matured, 
succession plantings were made. In ad- 
lition to those mentioned. We grew Siber- 
ian kale, White Vienna kohlrabi, and 
Wong Bok Chinese cabbage. 
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photographed with a wide angle lense in order to show the crops in sharp detail. 
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A T a recent meeting in Washington of 
the National Advisory Garden Committee 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, Charles 
F. Brannon, a liberty garden program 
was adopted with the purpose of aiding 
and sustaining the national emergency. 
The program was suggested as a diet 
measure only, since authorities assure us 
that the present food supply is adequate. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciely, with ils unlimited facilities and its 
publication Horticulture, will aid and 
cooperale with this national movement in 
every way possible. We stand ready to do 
our full share. In conjunction with this 
movement, we are presenting in this 
issue several stories featuring the growing 
of fruits and vegetables. 





Medal Aowarde of the 
WMassachusetts Horticultural Society 


THE recipients of the medals of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 
1950, which are presented annually for outstanding achievement in horticulture, were 
announced recently by John S. Ames, president of the Society. 


The George Robert White Medal of Honor 


The George Robert White Medal of Honor was awarded to William Hertrich, Curator 
Emeritus of the Huntington Botanical Gardens of San Marino, California, in recognition 
of his unusual ability as a landscape architect and his devotion as superintendent of San 
Marino Ranch. It was here that Mr. Hertrich developed the amazingly beautiful private 
estate that Mr. H. E. Huntington on his death in 1927 left for the enjoyment and the 
education of the public. Mr. Hertrich presided as Curator for twenty years until his 
retirement in 1947. The Huntington Botanical Gardens are a monument to Mr. Hert- 
rich’s vision, skill and horticultural knowledge. Frew men have served their employers 
with the devotion and zealous spirit manifested by the recipient of this award. The 
George Robert White Medal was first bestowed upon the late Charles Sprague Sargent, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum. For forty years it has been a signal honor and has 
been presented annually to distinguished horticulturists in various parts of the world. 


The Jackson Dawson Medal 


The Jackson Dawson Medal was awarded to Dr. Samuel L. Emsweller, Principal 
Horticulturist, Bureau of Plant Industry, Beltsville, Maryland. Dr. Emsweller’s activi- 
ties have been exceedingly diversified in the field of commercial floriculture and the nur- 
sery industry. Specifically, his work with azaleas and other ericaceous plants qualifies 
him with distinction in receiving the Jackson Dawson Medal. 


The Thomas Koland Wedal 


The Thomas Roland Medal was awarded to Mr. Jan de Graaff of Gresham, Oregon. 
Mr. de Graaff’s horticultural background and inheritance can be traced back to 1611 when 
one of his forebears was recorded as a nurseryman of renown. For nearly 150 years this 
distinguished family name has been in the forefront of the bulb industry in Europe and 
America. Young Jan, as he is often referred to, has maintained the high horticultural 
standing of his great family. He is considered today America’s most distinguished 
authority and hybridizer in the growing of daffodils. In addition, his work with lilies is 
exciting the commercial and amateur horticultural world. He has further displayed his 
ability in handling commercial production problems for the Holland Bulb Growers. 


The Gold Medals of the Soctety 


The Large Gold Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society was awarded to 
Mr. Thomas C. Desmond, Newburgh, New York. A keen amateur horticulturist, Mr. 
Desmond is an engineer by profession and has a record of distinguished public service in 
the New York State Senate. In addition to assembling an extensive collection of native 
American trees, shrubs and woody plants, Senator Desmond has also taken a vital interest 
in exotic plants. His enthusiastic and intelligent approach in planting a great arboretum 
is hereby recognized by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

A second award of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s Large Gold Medal 
was made to Mr. R. G. Chamberlain of North Easton, superintendent for the President 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, John S. Ames. Over the years Mr. Chamber- 
lain has shown unusual ability and skill in growing rhododendrons and azaleas both in the 
garden and in the greenhouse. Furthermore, he has achieved unusual success in the 
culture of a wide variety of choice plants 
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Impatiens is a delightful house plant 
and a useful tender garden subject as 
well, rich and colorful in shady areas. 


Impatiens 


Whether you call them patience, day 
plants or any other popular name, the 
impatiens is an easy, satisfactory plant for 
a shady spot in Summer or for the window 
garden in Winter. It is a relative of the 
garden balsam and touch-me-not, or jewel 
weed. The color range seems to have wid- 
ened in recent years and now, besides the 
familiar rose or orange-flowered, it includes 
pure white, which makes a beautiful plant, 
bright red, pale and deep lavender, pink, 
ranging from a flesh tint to a deep rose, 
various colors with contrasting eyes and 
that old favorite with green and white 
variegated foliage and rose or red blooms. 
These grow to two feet or more in height. 
There is also a variety with a pretty bronze 
leaf. 

This year I grew the dwarf type for the 
first time, a very satisfactory plant of bushy 
growth, perhaps eight to 10 inches high, 
and covered with blooms. Mine were 
orange, but I hope to secure mixed colors 
of this variety next year. 

Impatiens seeds germinate quickly, and 
they grow as easily as any annual, but 
should be started inside. The first week in 
April is a good time; transplant into flats 
or pans and keep them growing. Plant out- 
doors after all danger of frost has passed. 
Give them a rich loose soil, lots of root 
space and water and at least partial shade. 
They will grow into shrublike plants. 

Cuttings root easily in water, and you 
are sure to want to keep some of your 
choicest varieties over Winter. Inside, they 
are a little more temperamental, seem to 
prefer a rather cool, moist air and not too 
much water. Aphis and red spider are their 
common enemies, but a spraying or dunk- 
ing with any good insecticide will eliminate 
them. In Spring you will have plenty of 
cuttings for yourself and friends, and so the 
cycle continues, for you will surely find a 
place each year for this satisfactory plant. 

— Apa B. Turner 
Wayne, N. Y. 
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LEARN TO KNOW THEIR FUNCTIONS .. . 


The Weader of Plant Roots 


By Robert H. Engle, Washington, D. C. 


HE FLOWER in the garden, the bean 
plant, the corn or the grass growing in 
the yard —all respond amazingly when 
care and thought are given to the develop- 
ment and protection of their roots. Because 
these underground parts of the plants are 
out of sight, they are often forgotten. 
The portions of the plants above ground 
have seen most of the attention in the past. 











Two strains of lettuce with distinc- 
tive root types shown above and below. 
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The lateral root extension explains the 
need for care in cultivating and fertilizing. 
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The vigor of growth and the attacks of 
diseases and insects are carefully watched. 
More recently plant nutrient deficiency 
symptoms have captured the interest of the 
gardener, the horticulturist and the farmer. 
These nutritional deficiency symptoms 
which leave a tell-tale pattern on leaves and 
other parts of the plants show their mark 
plainly to those who have learned to read 
the signs. 

As scientists delve deeper and deeper into 
plant breeding, the roots have become of 
intense interest — to the farmer, the horti- 
culturist and the gardener. Roots are at- 
tracting attention because their functions 
are numerous. The plant is anchored in the 
soil by the roots, and the ability of the roots 
to hold the plant upright may affect crop 
value. Plants which have a limited root 
system may be uprooted by winds with the 
result that crop return is poor. Roots also 
provide channels through which plant 
nutrients and water move from the soil into 
the plant. In general, the larger and deeper 
root system transmits a greater amount of 
plant food and water for the growing plant. 


Growth Habits of Roots 
Roots, like the top growth, have charac- 
teristic habits of development. The types 
of root growth are as varied as the different 
kinds of plants. Yes, often the different 
strains of the same crop will have a varia- 
tion in the style of root growth. To care for 
and protect the roots, growers must be en- 
tirely familiar with their growth habits. 
Roots are really the mouths of plants, but 
they do not hunt out plant nutrients in the 
soil as dogs hunt rabbits. Fertilizer must 
be placed so that the young tender roots 
may come into early contact with it soon 
after root growth starts. Fertilizer placed 
in bands on each side of the row and a little 
below the level of the seed or plant is a 
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Red-top grass has abundant 
and spreading fibrous roots. 


Red clover is a shallow tap-rooted 
plant with many lateral fibrous roots. 


desirable location for most crops. How- 
ever, care must be exercised to see that the 
fertilizer is properly applied, neither too 
close to the root nor too far away. Roots 
develop rapidly where plant nutrients are 
abundant. With an increased root system 
the plant can consume more plant nutrients 
and produce more root and top growth. 
The gardener can to a degree vary the 
depth at which roots grow in the soil. Deep, 
early cultivation in the Spring will force the 
roots to grow deeper, and the succeeding 
cultivations will cause less root injury. 
If dry seasons follow, the crop which is 
rooted deeply will not feel the effects of dry 
weather as soon as the shallow rooted crop. 


Cultivate with Care 

Losses resulting from pruning roots with 
the cultivator are often exceedingly high. 
With a knowledge of how plants grow under 
normal conditions more care can be exer- 
cised when cultivating. Well conducted 
experiments by J. T. Spencer of the 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 
show that careless root pruning resulted in 
an 18% reduction in grain weight and 14% 
reduction in stover weight. The roots of a 
single corn plant may have a total length 
of from five to nine miles, according to 
Ralph M. Weihing of the Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station. From these facts it is 
apparent how careless root cultivation can 
easily prune off a half mile or more of these 
roots. The ill effect may not be visible 
immediately, especially if rain follows 
cultivation or if growing weather is favor- 
able; but, sooner or later, the effect will 
show if carefully checked. 


Roots Improve Soil 
Root systems play an important part in 
soil management after the crop is harvested. 
According to Ralph M. Weihing, the roots 
from an acre of one strain of corn may have 
a total dry weight of 450 pounds, while an- 
other strain of corn may produce 1420 
pounds. That is almost 1000 pounds more 
organic matter thoroughly distributed in 
the soil. Organic matter so distributed 
helps to keep the soil in good tilth. Do not 
be misled by the above-ground growth of 
plants, they may look similar, but the root 
weight may vary as much as that cited. 
See page 119 
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Sweet clover has a long tap root 
which penetrates the soil deeply. 
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FOR ECONOMY AND ABUNDANT GOOD EATING .. . 


Let's Make A Salad Garden 


By Harold S. Ross, Hingham, Massachusetts 


THERE IS no easier way to become a pro- 
ducer of quality garden products for the 
home table than to grow salad material. 
In the first place it’s fun of the first order, 
for one gets results — both colorful and 
zestful — in an unbelievably short time! 
Consider what it means to sow seeds on any 
of the days in the first week of a month and 
be able to harvest the crop during the 
closing days ‘of the same month. Both 
radishes and cress, of the peppergrass 
variety, will provide these fast growing and 
delightful ingredients for the salad bowl, 


Oak-leaf lettuce for Summer salads. 


and many others of flavorsome goodness 
can come to the table in only a few weeks’ 
more time with good seed, proper planting, 
loving care and a suitable location. 

Besides the fun element, there are other 
and perhaps more basic reasons for giving 
this matter your considered thinking. For 
instance, instead of “Stop and Shop,” stop 
and think! Two or three dollars worth of 
seeds and herb plants can easily produce 
an entire season's crop of the finest salad 
items, including many of the choicer and 
better oddities obtainable only in the better 
specialty shops around Greenwich Village 
or other Bohemian areas. That is point one. 
To prove the financial advantages of operat - 
ing your own salad patch just add up the 
10, 15, 18 and 22 cents that you pay out in 
dimes, parking nickels and pennies in one 
week for the run-of-the-mill material for 
your salad bowl. Then add to this bit of 
thinking a few of the well-chosen words of 
health wisdom expounded by your family 
doctor relative to vitamins, vigor and 
avoirdupois. 

Without going any further into the sordid 
facts of life, just say to yourself, “I’m sold 
on the idea; where do we Zo from here?” 


Study Catalogs and Books 

At this particular season of the year the 
first move is to acquire one or more seed 
catalogs. There is nothing more stimulating 
than to peruse catalogs in the early Spring, 
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and then follow this up by reading good 
garden books and cook books, — the latter 
because they so successfully whet the appe- 
tite for the good things to come and give 
you ideas about what to grow in the way of 
heretofore unknown subjects for salad bow] 
use. A little sound reading often stirs the 
imagination, which like nothing else creates 
better things to eat, especially salads! 


Planning the Garden 

The making of a garden of any kind is 
made easier if a simple sketch plan is drawn. 
Somehow seeing the thing on paper makes 
the ordering of the seeds and plants more 
exciting. By the time the first warm days 
of Spring arrive you are all set to get things 
under way in business-like fashion. Always 
provided that the plot is suitable for the 
purpose, it is surprising how much salad 
material can be raised on a small piece of 
ground, if crops are rotated properly. The 
smaller the patch, the more intensive the 
culture must be. 

Of course, a salad garden is nothing more 
nor less than a highly specialized vegetable 
garden, and as such it should be reasonably 
level. The soil should have good depth and 
texture, and full sun and a good water sup- 
ply arealso “musts.” If these simple specifi- 
cations can be met, the success of the venture 
is assured. As to the size of the plot, a piece 
of ground 15’ x 20’ will produce an abun- 
dance of lettuce of several varieties, esca- 


rolle, curly-leaved chicory, cress, radishes, 
a limited number of trellis tomatoes, and an 
adequate variety of the basic herbs, On the 
other hand, with a little more space, 25’ x 
25’ or 20’ x 30’, practically everything that 
might be wanted from early Spring to late 
Autumn by a genuinely salad-loving family 
can be produced. The larger areas men- 
tioned permit the growing of cucumbers, 
as well as some of the sprawly small-fruit- 
ing varieties of tomatoes like Red Cherry 
and Yellow and Red Plum; also beets, car- 
rots and onions from seed — the red, yellow 
and white all being worthy members of the 
salad fraternity. 

Clever rotation is important to the suc- 
cess of every limited area salad garden. 
Radishes are primarily a quick Spring and 
Fall crop, onions from sets are ready for the 
table in no time flat, cress should be planted 
every 10 days for succession, chervil, — one 
of the most aromatic and delightful of all 
salad herbs — is usable in 45 days, and 
certain kinds of lettuce can be enjoyed 40 
to 45 days from seed sowing. 


Soil Preferences 
On the other hand, in making the simple 
sketch plan referred to earlier, figure on 
your important herbs, such as chives, tar- 
ragon, parsley, mint and sweet basil, as 
plants requiring the same space throughout 
the season, and count on tomatoes, onions 
from seed, leeks, sorrel and dandelions as 
also needing the same. Trellised toma- 
toes are best handled in an outside row, 
with the root crops next. Fifteen inches 
should be allowed between the rows and 
the ground should not be freshly manured. 
This goes for parsley and the other herbs 
also, as they do not like a too rich soil. 
Remember, moreover, that real sucess with 
lettuces and endives comes from heavily- 
See page 104 
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A salad garden can be planned to be attractive in appearance as well as 
to provide an abundant source of material for the popular salad bowl. 





Daylilies used in the background of a rock garden, with a small pool in 


the foreground 


An exquisite figure of Saint Francis completes the picture. 


THEY ARE HARDY, ADAPTABLE, FREE-FLOWERING . 


Daylilies in the Landscape 


By H. G. Seyler, Weiser Park, Pennsylvania 


Miles of banks along the cuts and fills of 
Pennsylvania highways have been, and are 
being, planted with daylily Europa. When 
more root divisions are needed the highway 
planting crews merely thin out older plant- 
ings for fresh supplies. Set thinly to begin 
with, these highway groupings have spread 
into weedless and grassless mats of day- 
lilies which check erosion effectively and 
permanently. Then, the “roadside 
daylily” Europa does not bear seeds which, 
from other types of bank plantings, become 
bird- or wind-carried invaders into adjoining 
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farm lands 

The daylily, or hemerocallis, foliage, 
along these Pennsylvania highways, re- 
mains green, glossy and healthy from Spring 
to Fall. The canopy of bloom is new and 
fresh, daily, for three to four weeks - 
never needing spraying or weeding, and not 
Winterkilling. Rocky banks, gravel banks, 
clay or silt banks — even ash and cinder 
banks are soon converted into landscape 
beauty by the roadside perennial. Only in 
wet spots and in dense shade are there any 
limitations. 

Here, then, is a perfect landscape subject 
in these days of garden labor shortage, 
excepting that its blooms close by late 
afternoon along with the fact that not all 
gardeners like its color effect of fulvous 
copper and orange. In Europa’s flower 
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petals, however, are mingled and hidden 
many colors, including especially red and 
pink. The hybridizing of Europa with 
many other species of daylilies, through 
successive generations for almost 30 years, 
by Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York Bo- 
tanical Gardens, has produced thousands 
of new daylily types, sizes, colors and com- 
binations of colors, to include practically 
five months of a blooming season. 

From these thousands of possibilities for 
the home landscape, Dr. Stout selected 
some 80 introductions, subjected to the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. Plants which are hardy, free and long 

blooming. 

2. Bloom stems which are durable and 

liberally branched. 

. Blooms which do not wilt, blotch or 
“burn.” 

. Blooms which remain open evenings. 

5. A range of seasons, from Spring to 

Fall. 

. Sizes from freesia to amaryllis. 

. Heights from below tulips to above 
delphiniums. 

. Colors ranging through yellow, gold, 
brown, buff, pink, red and purple, in 
clear shades, patterns, bicolors and 
blends. 

I would like to see, although I would not 
particularly recommend, a garden planted 


exclusively to hemerocallis. A proper 
selection by the gardener of available 
varieties would produce a more continued, 
varied, colorful and dependable bloom, from 
Spring to Fall, than exists in most any other 
garden. 

It isn’t May or June without peonies, 
but as has been said: “A peony bed is very 
boring between bloom seasons." There- 
fore, between the 50 peonies, along my 
peony walk, planted zigzag double row, I 
have planted an equivalent “zagzig” of 50 
different daylilies, consequently a profusion 
of bloom from May to October. 


In Sweet Soil 


Between the iris, phlox, delphiniums and 
chrysanthemums, in my limed perennial 
beds, are scattered daylilies of various sea- 
sons, heights, sizes and colors; again for 
bloom from Spring to Fall. The limed soil 
does not bother the daylilies, and when I 
do not like a resulting combination, I 
transplant the plants at once “while in 
color” (they can take it) to the combina- 
like 


tion I and see. 


In Acid Soil 

My rhododendrons and azaleas are the 
sun tolerant sorts. In front of them is an 
assortment of all red and pink hemerocallis. 
Between and behind are the yellows. 
Most of them bloom after the rhododen- 
drons and azaleas and throughout the 
Summer. The acid soil does not bother the 
daylilies. 

At the steps from our service area, on 
either side of the landing, are three plants 
each of hemerocallis in three varieties. 
Here, then, colorful sentinels for a full 
three months of successive bloom. Other 
formal and natural steps are flanked with 
various perennial and evergreen ground 
covers, interspersed with daylilies. The 
daylilies do not permit the covers to choke 
them, and there are some in bloom at all 
times. 

At the base of my retaining wall, and 
behind the tulips, is a row of taller and later 
blooming varieties which give a mass dis- 
play. In front of the tulips, a dwarf and 
early kind blooms with the tulips. On top 
of another retaining wall, and in front of an 
evergreen hedge, are three varieties in 
three rows of separate height, color and 
season, so as to have mass effect for a 
period of three months. My bank plant- 
ings are mainly Baltic ivy, but they also 
tolerate colonies of daffodils, astilbe and 
daylilies. 

In the foreground of the lilac and other 
shrub borders are mixed plantings of these 
favorite plants. Some do not bloom be- 
cause of too much shade when lilac pruning 
is neglected, but when the “overhang”’ is 
removed, they revive and bloom the follow- 
ing Summer. 

Along my driveway there was once a bed 
of tulips, daffodils, scillas, iris, tree peonies, 
daylilies and a Japanese cherry tree. Lack 
of culture and the cherry tree have dis- 
possessed all but the scillas, daffodils and 


daylilies. 
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In the Foundation Planting 


The home foundation planting of box- 
wood, Taxus, pieris, hemlocks and azaleas 
has not yet been able to prevent any of the 
daylilies from pushing their flowering stems 
through the steadily closing gaps; even 
through the ground covers of spurge and 
periwinkle. The south side of the garage 
foundation is desert dry and blistering hot, 
and the soil is full of stone chips and 
plaster. But you would never know it by 
that luxurious mass of daylily bloom and 
the abundant foliage 


In the Rose Garden 


Perhaps to “provide employment” dur- 
ing the “thirties,” there were more than 250 
rose plants in my formal, evergreen-en- 
closed, rose garden. To save labor, there 
are now only the most vigorous of roses, 
with flanks and backgrounds of hemero- 
callis, arranged by color, season and 
height to provide a garden picture from 
Spring to Fall. One of the original, as- 
sorted perennial beds has been planted to 
some 30 varieties, arranged by height and 
color for simultaneous July bloom. This 
bed, together with planned backgrounds, is 
a favorite camera subject. 


On the grounds of a local institution, 
since 1930, is a bank planting of daylilies 
in an acre of solid mass that never receives 
any care. There are no weeds or sick or 
dead plants in the tract. There is a blaze 
of color in the landscape each Summer and 
trouble-free foliage from Spring to Fall. 


In the Wild 


In a nearby city farmer’s meadow are 
drifts and masses of the newer daylilies 
along the streams, at the edge of pools and 
on the slopes; wherever there is drainage 
and no heavy shade. These plantings are 
15 years old. They are never touched 
except to cut the flowers, and will be there, 
veritably forever, unless plowed under. 

The new varieties of daylilies combine 
extreme dependability and minimum cul- 
ture, with a range of bloom size, stem 
heights, seasons and colors (excepting blue 
and white) for most any landscape purpose. 
Each year I see and apply more opportuni- 
ties to increase my garden’s beauty and to 
reduce its demands on labor by planting 
more kinds. As others have said — “The 
more daylilies I have, the better I like 
them.” 

Truly they are among the most adaptable 
of our hardy perennials. 


Gottscho Schliesner 


During the hot lazy days of Summer, when vacation time absorbs our 


interest, gardens are often neglected. 
Daylilies are ideal plants to give your Summer garden a 


dried up garden. 


Nothing is sadder to look at than a 


refreshing look, and their requirements are easily met. 
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ZA Susy Wan 
Grows Roses 


By Hugh L. Cobb, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


VEN though a busy traveling man’s 

fancy turns to growing roses, it isn’t 
necessary for him to give up all other forms 
of exercise. I have found plenty of time 
for golf and lots of time for baseball games 
and fishing. The time spent caring for my 
roses has made it possible to share my ex- 
periences with my family, and rose growing 
has been a great source of pleasure for all 
of us. Having grown roses now for a num- 
ber of years, I have learned that it is possi- 
ble to have as much fun and pleasure with 
three or four dozen rose bushes, as it is 
with three or four hundred, and a great 
deal less work, too. I have tried both and, 
I believe, I would recommend three or 
four dozen. 

Pick a spot with good drainage, not too 
close to the hedge or the side of the house. 
The area preferably should be free from 
encroaching tree roots, where your roses 
will have at least sunshine for half a day. 

Selection of varieties is important; sev- 
eral plants of each of a few varieties are 
better than one each of many varieties. 
Remember, it is just as easy to plant a 
number one rose bush as it is a number 
three; so start with good plants, and pay 
some attention to the soil you are planting 
in. It is not the purpose of my story to 
talk about cultural methods at this time, 
but rather to pass on my experiences to 
beginners. Naturally, during the growing 
and flowering season, there is dusting and 
spraying to be done at least every week or 
10 days to keep the rose plants healthy 
and free of insects. In extreme dry weather 
I find it necessary to water my roses. 
However, this effort is very slight compared 
to the pleasure I have derived from grow- 
ing them. 

Hybrid teas are the most popular for 
cutting, but you will surely want to include 
some floribundas. To be sure, the hybrid 
teas are less hardy in some sections and 
should be given Winter protection, which 
is easily done by hilling the soil up around 
the plants, to a height of eight inches or 
more, before the first hard freeze in the late 
Autumn. Floribundas, on the other hand, 
can be expected to live over the Winter 
without protection. 

In every shipment of roses received from 
a reliable nursery, complete planting in- 
structions are furnished so that the begin- 
ner should have little or no trouble if he 
follows the instructions given. 

Everyone has his favorites, and I would 
like to present mine. Though a good many 
of them are the older varieties, they are 

See page 90 
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USING PLANTS FOR HARMONIOUS EFFECTS . . . 


Let’s Do It the Aeg4¢ Way 


By E. J. Tramposch, Stepney Depot, Connecticut 


EARS ago when foundation plantings 

first came into vogue, most of the work 
and the designing (I use the word loosely) 
was done by local nurserymen. Naturally, 
they were inclined to use those plants which 
they grew in great quantities — the vari- 
colored forms of chamaecyparis, the arbor- 
vitaes and the numerous junipers. No 
thought was given to the future appearance 
of the plantings or their relationship to the 
house. Home after home was planted with 
the same monotonous combinations. These 
evergreens were attractive in color when 
small, but wholly unadapted to foundation 
planting because of their rapid growth and 
ultimate character. Now we realize the mis- 
takes that were made as we see many homes 
hidden behind a forest of many-colored 
evergreens. 

But even with these vivid examples of 
poor planting all about us, new home owners 
still continue to make the same mistakes. 
However, most local nurserymen today 
have been trained in landscape design and 
cannot be blamed. They are eager to advise 
prespective home owners, and can demon- 
strate by quick sketches the most appro- 
priate effects to fit each property. 

Beware of the “plant peddler” who sells 
his wares to the gullible home owner, with 
the guarantee that his plants are dwarf 
types or his flowering shrubs bloom through- 
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A row of pointed and globular 
and monotonous. 


dull 


evergreens 








out the season. No intelligent home owner 
should waste his money by starting with the 
wrong plants. 

It is practically impossible to make a 
generalized planting plan which can be 
adapted to any and all houses. Even if it 
were, we would be running into the same 
monotonous foundation effects that we are 
attempting to get away from. Every home 
presents its own problems of existing trees, 
soil conditions, general size of area, slope 
or flat surface and the style of architecture. 
Although most foundation plantings can be 
designed to include the most desirable types 
of plants, each plan must be developed 
separately. Let us think of landscaping as 
similar to home building. 


What to Avoid 

The architect or builder is limited to 
certain materials from which he constructs 
a house, but the effects obtained can be un- 
limited. With this thought in mind we 
have illustrated a popular type of home 
architecture, with two types of foundation 
plantings. But what a difference in their 
results! How often we see the approach to 
the front door literally cut through the 
branches of two spruce trees. Every time 
it rains the branches are weighed down 
with water which is quickly unloaded on 
the first passer-by. The first floor windows 


might as well have been omitted from the 
plan, for all the good they do. How pleas- 
antly surprised some of our friends have 
been to find that they could enjoy sunshine 
in their living room or dining room after 
these trees had been removed. 


Nuisance Plants 

Then there are those unnecessary little 
plants along the edges of the entrance walk. 
I can see no justification for the use of this 
type of planting — yet I would wager that 
about 50 per cent of the homes have them 
some are round, some are pointed and some 
are square. If you have any on your own 
place, what good are they except to attract 
the neighborhood dogs. Putting a wire 
around these plants or spraying them with 
repellents is not the real solution. I suggest 
that they be removed or omitted entirely. 
The same advice goes for those pairs of 
specimen plants at the sidewalk end of your 
entrance walk. If they are of the low 
spreading type of plant they might help to 
identify the path quietly, but usually they 
are little globe arborvitae, Irish juniper or, 
worse still, blue spruce. You will be sur- 
prised at how much less maintenance you 
will have if you remove these “bumps.” 


Plants to Use 
Have you noticed the difference in effect 
gained by the plantings sketched below? 
In figure I, the house looks restless and shy 
behind those sharp-pointed trees, but in 
figure III, it seems to blend into the land- 
scape, and yet the beauty of the lines of 
the house are unhidden — in fact, they are 
accentuated. 
See page 115 








Fig. III. An effective treatment of the same 


house. 


Note how it enhances the property. 
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NOTE -- ENTIRE PLANTING AREA COVERED 
WITH PACHYSANORA, MYRTLE, OR (VY 


Fig. IV. A suggested planting plan which 


Fig. Il. The same planting eight 
can be easily adapted to many homes. 


to ten years later. Ugly isn't it? 
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Treat 
Yourself 
to Spring 


Western Massachusetts Show 
. The dates of the second annual Western 
Massachusetts Show are March 1-6. This 
show is presented by the Western Massa- 
chusetts Flower Show, Inc., a corporation 
of local florists and nurserymen. 

This year’s parade of color and grandeur 
will include a ““Welcome Garden, ” with its 
beautiful acacias, displays by the New 
England Carnation Society, the Springfield 
Park Department, the Federation of Gar- 
den Clubs of Massachusetts, the Floricul- 
ture students of the University of Massa- 
chusetts and nursery and florist groups. 

The show will again be held in the Indus- 
trial Arts Building, West Springfield. 


Philadelphia Flower Show 

The 1951 Philadelphia Flower Show will 
open at the Commercial Museum at noon 
Monday, March 5, and continue through 
Saturday evening, March 10. 

During the entire week, the exhibits 
sponsored by The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society will be based upon the theme: 
‘*Pennsylvania Then and Now,” cover- 
ing the period from 1700 to the present and, 
in some cases, projecting into the predic- 
table or fanciful future. Small gardens, exe- 
cuted by garden clubs, will occupy the cen- 
ter aisle, flanked by two elevations of 
houses, one the typical early Pennsylvania 
stone farmhouse, the other a contemporary 
“ranch-type.” Ten garden clubs will com- 
pete in designing gardens appropriate to 
each type of house. 

The same theme, “Pennsylvania 
Then and Now” will motivate the classes 
for furniture groupings and dining tables, 
as well as the niches, both large and small. 


International Flower Show 


The 35th International Flower Show will 
be held in Grand Central Palace, New 
York, March 5-10. The theme this year is 
“Gardens for Town and Country.” 

Following tradition, the main floor of the 
Palace will present an array of large gar- 
dens forming a central group and a border 
of smaller exhibits against the four sur- 
rounding walls; and displays of the New 
York Botanical Garden and the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, always highly educational, 
will again be featured. The Garden Club of 
America, the Federated Garden Clubs of 
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An artist's conception of a flower show held by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society about a 
hundred years ago. Obviously a Harvest Show, it is a distinct contrast to our present day shows 
where most of the plants are forced. (Illustration, Courtesy First National Bank of Boston.) 


New York State, the Men’s Garden Club 
and other groups will also co-operate. 

The Show is conducted jointly by the 
Horticultural Society of New York and 
New York Florists Club. 


Hartford Flower Show 

The theme of the fifth annual Hartford 
Flower Show is “A New England Village — 
the 1951 Version.” In addition, there will be 
many magnificent spectacles of plants, 
flowers and shrubs. 

The show is sponsored by the Hartford 
Times, in co-operation with the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Connecticut, the Connec- 
ticut Horticultural Society, the Greater 
Hartford Florists Club, the Connecticut 
Nurserymen’s Association and the Hartford 
Branch of the National Association of 
Gardeners. 

The dates for the show are March 8-13, 
and the place, the West Hartford State 
Armory, West Hartford, Conn. 


New England Flower Show 

The 80th annual New England Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society opens on Sunday, March 11, 
in Mechanics Building, Boston, and con- 
tinues through Saturday, March 17. 

Acacias in all their golden glamor will be 
featured in Grand Hall, with a waterfall, 
streams, a grotto and a bridge as parts of 
the great display. A formal garden contain- 
ing azaleas and a wall garden of unusual 
size will provide a setting for choice native 
and exotic alpine plants. 

The American Orchid Society will have a 
lavish display of orchids, brought to Boston 
by air from various parts of the country. 

The Women’s Exhibitions Committee is 
displaying flowering dogwoods along paths 
bordered with Spring flowers. “Our Natural 
Resources” is the theme for the flower 
arrangements by the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts. 
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The showy ladyslipper and the maidenhair fern are among the loveliest of our 


wild plants 


It is always a joy to come upon them in their native haunts. 


Be A Wild Flower Detective 


ANYONE who has lived or vacationed 
in the country remembers with affection the 
wild flowers found in rambles through the 
woods and fields. Some of us often wonder 
whether, if we should return again to the 
pine woods on the bill, or to the moist 
meadow near the brook, we would find 
the lady-slippers and fringed gentians which 
thrilled us in former days. In recent years 
many large stands of choice native plants 
have been eliminated, but some still remain 

The New England Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society is initiating a@ census in an 
attempt to learn: (1) which wild flowers 
have disappeared from known areas; (2) 
which have held their own over a consider- 
able period of time; (3) which may even be 
on the increase, both in the wild and in 
private gardens and sanctuaries. Exact 
locations will not be expected unless the 
person reporting wishes to put the informa- 
tion in the confidential files of the Society. 


Suppose a splendid stand of showy lady- 
slippers has persisted in central Massachu- 
setts. The Society can report to the public 
merely that a good stand of these plants 
has remained unchanged in this particular 
locality over a period of years. This will 


serve the purpose of the census, and no 
harm to the colony can possibly result. 
The help of all who appreciate the out- 
of-doors is requested in taking the census. 
Conservation committees of garden clubs, 
members of outing clubs, park naturalists 
on public land and private owners of wild 
tracts throughout the New England States 
are urged to contribute data. Boy and girl 
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scouts and young people who constantly 
rove the countryside are invited to make 
an actual count of the less common wild 
flowers. Appropriate recognition will be 
given the groups reporting the largest 
number of less common wild flowers, but 
please, please don’t pick them. If any have 
been picked, they cannot be counted. 
Young people can well act as self-appointed 
junior wardens or detectives to keep a 
watchful eye on a specific area until the 
flowering season has safely passed and the 
flowers have set seeds. This project will bean 
invaluable contribution to conservation, and 
will help to spread the idea that all wild 
flowers are not intended by Nature to be 
hidden away from human sight in order for 
them to persist. 

Except for the rarest and most elusive 
species, the majority of our wildings grow- 
ing along a public highway ought to be 
pointed out to our traveling public in such 
a way that the importance of their presence 
in a given habitat will be understood. Any- 
one stopping to pick or remove such plants 
will know beyond question that he is 
acting contrary to conservation practices, 
as well as lessening the beauty of the land- 
scape for the next passer-by. He can never 
make the usual excuse that he didn’t 
realize there was any harm in what he was 
doing. 

The majority of those who destroy our 
wild flowers do it more from thoughtless- 
ness and ignorance than from greed. The 
attitude that all “wild” plants are the 
property of the public must be changed 


through education. When people really 
understand the economic 
value of most native plant material, only 
the intractable minority will continue to 
depredate our woods and fields. Findings 
of the census will be reported in the pages of 
Horticulture. 


and aesthetic 


— Katuryn S. Tayior 
Dover, Mass. 


Busy Man Grows Roses 

From page 8? 

my recommendations for those with a lim- 
ited time to spend on roses. Every man 
likes red roses, and at the top of the list 
to me is Crimson Glory, rich, deep, vel 
vety crimson and perfect in form; a thrifty 
grower, it is delightfully fragrant and a 
free bloomer. Christopher Stone, Poin- 
settia and Texas Centennial are also favor 
ites. Of the newer red varieties, Nocturn, 
New Yorker, Charlotte Armstrong and 
Opera are also good performers. 

Of the pinks I prefer Editor McFarland, 
a deep pink that doesn’t fade, with large. 
long lasting flowers; although not very fra- 
grant it is a hearty grower. Mme. Cochet- 
Cochet, a salmon pink, is outstanding, 
strong in growth and good in quantity of 
bloom. Pink Radiance is one of the most 
dependable, and, may I add, that no rose 
garden is complete without a Radiance 
rose. Of the later pink varieties, Capis- 
trano is hard to beat. Katherine T. Mar- 
shall is a rose of rare beauty and fragrance; 
Ernie Pyle is “tops” in my garden. 

Of the Yellows I like McGredy’s Yellow 
for its uniform color and strong growth 
Sister Theresa, golden yellow in color, 
with long pointed buds, has a pleasing 
fragrance. Last, but not least, is the very 
popular Mrs. P. S. Dupont, a low grower, 
but strong, fragrant and one of the most 
prolific bloomers you can get. These three 
yellow roses are hard to surpass. Peace is 
the most outstanding rose I have ever seen; 
it truly is in a class by itself, and is worthy 
of all the praise it has received. 

Among the whites, Kaiser Agusta Vik- 
toria, although it is cream white, is most 
dependable. Mme. Jules Bouche is worth 
space in anybody’s garden, and I also 
recommend White Briarcliff. I won't 
overlook Frau Karl Druschki; it is a top- 
notch show rose. 

Among the multicolors, there is Countess 
Vandal, a beautiful copper and salmon 
variety, vigorous and fragrant. Condesa 
de Sastago has raspberry-like fragrance, 
and Girona has the scent of attar of roses. 

The floribundas are available in a wide 
variety of tints and shades. They are 
excellent whether you use them as a hedge, 
for specimen planting, as a border or as 
background for perennials and annuals. 
There are so many good kinds that it is 
difficult to single out a few without over- 
looking some of my favorites: Chatter and 
Donald Prior are hard to beat among the 
reds; Pinocchio and Betty Prior for pink; 
Rochester and Goldilocks for yellow, and 
Summer Snow for white. 
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FOR FRESH FRUIT AND PRESERVES .. . 


Grow your own Strawberries 


By Franklin C. Roberts, Boxford, Massachusetts 


ESPITE notions to the contrary, 
strawberries are not a difficult crop 
to grow; nor are a great many plants re- 
quired to provide a bed that will give the 
average family an abundance of fruit over 
a considerable bearing period. 
Strawberries require a good fertile soil. 
However, they grow well in a wide range 
of soils, from a sandy loam to a clay loam, 
but not on a muck or extremely heavy soil. 
Land that has produced a good crop of 
vegetables will grow satis- 
factorily, but they do best on an acid soil. 
Many home gardeners have used lime on 
their Strawberries 
should not 
limed more recently than two years pre- 
Avoid newly ploughed 


strawberries 


vegetable gardens. 
be set on soil that has been 
vious to planting. 
sod land because of the destruction of and 
injury to the plants by white grubs, the 
larvae of the June beetle. Soil infested 
with witch grass should also be avoided un- 
less the home gardener is willing to dig 
out laboriously its roots. Prepare your 
soil thoroughly, and put it in a good state 
of tilth previous to planting. Indeed, few 
crops repay more satisfactorily for proper 
soil preparation. 

Since the roots of the strawberry plant 
seldom exceed six inches in length, the 
upper layer of garden soil should be well en- 
riched. Rotted manure is ideal to use but 
difficult to get. Hen manure is excellent, 
provided it is thoroughly incorporated into 
the soil and preferably applied sometime 
before the plants are set. Hen manure is 
very potent and will burn or stunt the roots 
of the plants if it comes in direct contact 
with them. Compost material can be 
used for the enrichment of the soil provided 
no lime has been used in the preparation of 
the compost. An application of 5-7-7 
commercial fertilizer (or any good vege- 
table fertilizer) broadcasted and well 
worked into the soil will be profitable. The 
amount of commercial fertilizer to be ap- 
plied will depend upon the amount of 
manure used and the general fertility of the 
soil, varying from seven to 15 pounds per 
1,000 square feet. 

The earlier strawberry plants are set in 
the Spring the better. Plants should be pur- 
chased from a reputable nursery. Set them 
immediately after arrival, 12 to 18 inches 
apart in the rows (depending upon the fer- 
tility of the soil) with three feet between 
the rows. Plant so that the crown is even 
with the surface of the ground. No soil 
should be allowed to enter the crown as 
this will cause it to rot. The soil a- 
round each plant should be well firmed so 
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that air pockets are prevented. More 
newly set strawberry plants are lost by 
neglecting this simple precaution than by 
any other factor. If the soil is dry at the 
time of setting, moisten the roots of the 
plants or water the plants before firming. 

Cultivate lightly throughout the season 
to destroy weeds and conserve moisture. 
When the plants are well established, two 
or three weeks after setting, apply a 
medium-sized handful of 5-7-7 commer- 
cial fertilizer in a ring around each plant, 
exercising care that none of the fertilizer 
comes in direct contact with the plant. 
Then hoe it in. Apply fertilizer every 
three weeks until runners start. 


How many runners shall be allowed to 
set? For quality, not more than six runner 
plants should be permitted. If quantity is 
desired, then a matted row may be allowed 
to grow. Since the quality of the home 
grown strawberry is generally fairly high, 
perhaps the matted row is the answer. 

In the late Fall, after the first freeze, 
mulch your plants, (depending upon the 
severity of the Winter in the area) with an 
inch or two of meadow hay, straw, pine 
needles, or any coarse hay. Leaves should 
never be used. Do not remove the mulch 
in the Spring until danger of the heaving 
of the ground is past. Some of the mulch 
may be left around the plants or scattered 
between the rows to keep the berries free 
from soil, to conserve moisture and to con- 
trol weeds somewhat. 

Confine yourself to a few varieties. In- 
quire in your neighborhood as to varieties 
that have done well there. The following 
four have given me a large measure of 
satisfaction. Howard 17 or Premier is 
practically frost-proof, a sure bearer, with a 
fairly long season and good quality. Cat- 

See page 110 


Growing your own strawberries is a very gratifying experience 


and a convenience, too, for 


that “last minute” dessert. 





Hal H. Harrison 


The ravenously hungry young of the wood thrush consume vast quantities of insects 


each day. 


This woodland cousin of the robin often nests in our suburban gardens. 


ENCOURAGE THEM, THEY PAY THEIR WAY .. . 


Gerdes \n My Growing Garden 


By Barbara Elinore Hayden, Danvers, Massachusetts 


IT IS in the “growing months” that birds 
can be of the greatest value to the gardener 
and his garden. For the airborne waves of 
thousands returning 
migrants that fan out across Eastern and 
Western United States coincide with the 
early hordes of emerging insects. 

The paramount value of these birds is not 


upon thousands of 


in their presence alone, however, but in 
their purpose of returning to breed. Few 
songbirds lay fewer than four eggs, some 
like the wren — lay from six to eight, and 
the chickadee often 10. In addition, some 
common species, like the tree swallow, the 
bluebird, and the chipping sparrow, raise 
two broods a year, and the house wren three 

The prodigious efforts of the parent birds 
to satisfy their own hunger and to obtain 
sufficient nourishment for their ravenous 
nestlings render the gardener inestimable 
aid. For even birds which as adults are 
seed-eaters must consume enormous quan- 
tities of animal food in their early weeks in 
order to sustain life 

The immensity of the task of meeting 
this requirement is indicated by observa- 
tions of chipping sparrows. In seven hours a 
total of 119 feedings were made; which in a 
14-hour period would mean the destruc- 
tion of 238 insects! And this does not 
consider the number of insects consumed by 
the adult birds. 
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It has been established by the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey that adult 
birds have an astonishing capacity to hold 
food. Not only do they eat until their 
stomachs are full, but continue until their 
crops are crammed! Often the contents 
from a bird’s stomach fill a space three 
times larger than the capacity of that organ 
when normally “full.” Thus did a single 
tree swallow’s stomach yield 40 entire 
chinch bugs, fragments of others, and 10 
additional species of insects. 

Many of the most beneficial birds, fortu- 
nately, are very domestic in their choice 
of nesting sites. So, with a little thought, 
labor, and expense, their efforts can be 
utilized in the gardener’s perpetual fight 
against insect damage. 

The robin, for one, aside from his custom- 
ary role of Spring prophet, consumes much 
wild fruit, but also many orders of insects. 
This bird of the dark helmet and cloak, 
bright breast and alert manner, is the most 
effective of all birds in the destruction of 
cutworm caterpillars. He is attracted by 
the fruit of the Russian mulberry, Tatarian 
honeysuckle, the flowering plum and others. 
An open-sided six by eight-inch platform 
nailed beneath sheltering eaves in a se- 
cluded place offers a suitable nesting site. 

The bluebird, whose faint warble first 
attracts the ear, and then the eye to its 


lovely cobalt and rust, is easily second in 
Spring favor. He earns the gardener’s 
affection by consuming, as 68 per cent of 
his diet, grasshoppers, beetles, and cater- 
pillars. A nesting box for his use should 
meet these specifications: floor cavity four 
by five inches; depth of cavity seven to 
nine inches; entrance hole width one and 
one-half inches; center of hole above floor 
five and one-half to seven and one-quarter 
inches, 

The tree swallow, master of aerial ballet, 
yields first place only to the barn swallow in 
point of usefulness. The diet of the tree 
swallow consists entirely of insects, mostly 
caught while in flight. Important in this 
regard is the fact that these are destroyed 
while in the adult flying stage before they 
have laid their eggs. Nesting boxes of the 
above dimensions placed on poles at the 
garden edge encourage these birds to glide 
on glistening wings to the earth between 
rows of plants to glean hasty insect har- 
vests. 

The house wren is a small, brown, end- 
lessly curious and persistently voluble bird, 
with sharp eyes and slender pointed bill, 
who peers into each nook and cranny of 
sheds and wood or brush piles for any 
imprudent insect. These include mainly 
grasshoppers, beetles, caterpillars, bugs 
and spiders, though he does not disdain 
cutworms, weevils, ticks and plant lice. 

Singularly energetic, the house wren’s 
efforts in raising three broods of six to eight 
young in one Summer make the total of 
insects ingested by one pair and their 
progeny truly impressive. Although house 
wrens have nested in sweater pockets, old 
felt hats and even a skull, the dimensions 
for a readily acceptable nesting box are: 
floor cavity four by four inches; depth of 
cavity five to seven inches; diameter of 
entrance hole one inch; center of hole above 
floor three and one-half inches to five and 
one-half inches. 

Thechickadee, a popular year-round resi- 
dent, has an economic value wholly out of 
proportion to its diminutive size. This is 
partly because it canvasses 10 potential 
insect sites to the larger bird’s one. The 
black-capped chickadee feeds on moths, tent 
caterpillars, weevils, the plum curculio 
and the cotton boll weevil, as well as 
beetles, ants, bugs, flies, grasshoppers and 
spiders! This bird will nest in a box made to 
the following measurements: floor of cavity 
four by four inches; depth of cavity eight 
to 10 inches; width of entrance hole one 
and one-eighth inches; center of hole above 
floor six to eight inches. 

In addition to these birds which can be 
attracted to nesting boxes, there are many 
which will use hedges, thickets, foundation 
plantings or ornamental shrubs and trees. 
Some of these, as previously mentioned, 
can also serve to supply food; and can be 
arranged to do so throughout the season. 

Birds which will nest in such plantings 
include the song sparrow, 25 per cent of 
whose diet consists of various insects. 
Another is the chipping sparrow who wars 


See page 114 
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YOU CAN GROW THEM AND PRESERVE THEM... 


Watermelous for the North 


By A. F. Yeager, University of New Hampshire 


F THE home gardener has sufficient 

space, watermelons may now be in- 
cluded as one of our regular garden crops in 
New England. Often we think of water- 
melons as not worthy of consideration as 
food. However, they are rich in vitamin 
C, may produce as much as 15 tons per 
acre and if one has a freezer locker, water- 
melon balls may be put up the same as 
other frozen fruit. Even though not a prof- 
itable crop, they add zest to the garden. 

There is, however, no point in planting 
watermelon on a heavy, poorly drained 
cold soil; sandy fertile soil is preferred. 
With sunshine and proper fertilization, a 
25-foot row of watermelons in a garden 
may produce as much as 100 pounds of 
melons. Plant them in a sunny place, 
preferably a southern slope. Fertility is 
best maintained by applications of a satis- 
factory organic fertilizer. Good, well 
rotted barnyard manure is hard to beat for 
this purpose. If there is plenty, cover the 
whole area well, and work it in. If the 
barnyard manure is available but not 
plentiful, then a good shovelful should be 
worked into the ground where each hill is to 
grow. Avoid lime. 

One of my friends who reported a $1,000 
to the acre crop last year used a heavy ap- 
plication of seaweed on his watermelon 
patch. If manure is not applied to the 
whole area, then about 500 lbs. of good 
mixed commercial fertilizer to the acre 
should be spread over the remainder of the 


area. In a general way, the preparation 
and kind of soil are the same as for any 
crop, with special emphasis on drainage. 

Be sure not to plant watermelons until 
the soilis warm. This means about a week 
later than beans. Watermelons may be 
transplanted successfully, and the crop 
hurried up a bit, but the plants must be 
grown in pots or bands, with not more than 
two plants to a three-inch band or a 3%- 
inch pot, so that the roots will not be dis- 
turbed upon moving. The seed can be 
planted in a hot bed or a greenhouse about a 
month before the plants are to be set out. 

As for culture, it is necessary to keep 
out the weeds. Other than that, water- 
melons are easier to grow than cucumbers 
because the striped cucumber beetle both- 
ers them. less. One should be cautious in 
watering them, they do not like wet feet. 

The selecting of proper varieties is very 
important in New England. New Hamp- 
shire Midget and Dixie Queen are a good 
pair to provide a succession of ripe melons 
from the middle of August to frost. Dixie 
Queen is probably the largest variety that 
can be expected to mature in New England. 
Smaller and somewhat earlier varieties in- 
clude Colebrook, Merrimack Sweetheart 
and Winter Queen. 

Of course, the earliest are the very tiny 
ones, White Mountain and New Hamp- 
shire Midget developed at the University of 
New Hampshire. These are small, about 
21% pounds each, with a very thin rind. 


New Hampshire Midget Watermelon averages 214 pounds 
in weight and normally matures 65 days from planting. 
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They are produced in profusion, and are 
capable of ripening in 65 days from the 
seed planting date if the weatber is favor- 
able. With these midget varieties, one 
must be very careful not to let them get 
overripe. A crisp shell which is deter- 
mined by pressing down on the melon with 
the broad part of one’s thumb indicates 
ripeness. Usually the rind turns somewhat 
white as maturity approaches. It has been 
found that slightly immature melons will 
ripen well after they are picked. 

If you have a warm, well-drained, well- 
fertilized soil, try some this year, particu- 
larly the Midget or White Mountain. They 
are an ideal Summer treat, served half a 
melon per person, cold from a refrigerator. 
If you grow them well, they may give you 
50 melons from a 25-foot row. 


Fragrant Elaeagnus 


Shrubs with a fragrance that pervades a 
garden are so few that it is difficult to 
understand the neglect of Elaeagnus in so 
many northern gardens. One of the first 
questions a gardener in the Gulf States 
usually asks a visitor is, ““Do you smell my 
Elaeagnus?” The shrub is there usually 
regarded as a garden treasure. 

The evergreen species of Elaeagnus are, 
of course, not hardy in the northern states, 
but several equally fragrant deciduous 
species are hardy. One is even native far 
north into Canada. An article in a recent 
English gardening magazine waxed lyrical 
over the semi-tropical scent of the Elae- 
agnus of southern France. The writer con- 
sidered it a great achievement when he was 
finally able to secure a 9-inch plant in a 4% 
inch pot. That Elaeagnus of southern 
France — and the south of Europe gen- 
erally — is grown in our prairie states as a 
windbreak, under the name Russian olive. 
The Russian olive, Elaeagnus angustifolia, 
was at one time offered in many of our 
catalogs. Today it is listed in only an 
occasional one, but is worth hunting if one 
has a sizable garden. It is not a plant for a 
tiny garden unless the owner is willing to 
prune continuously. It will endure much 
shearing and cutting, but is loveliest when 
given space to develop naturally as it is 
a shrub with exceptional beauty of form. 
Like other species that are commonly 
grown from seed, there is considerable 
variation in plants, both as to foliage color- 
ing and degree of fragrance. The Russian 
olive, our own native elaeagnus, E. commu- 
tata, and the other species offered for 
northern growing are all alike in leaves that 
are silvery on the underside. The upper 
surface of the leaves varies from light green 
to gray or silver. 

All of the hardy Elaeagnus species com- 
monly available require good drainage 
and like sunlight. Eventual height in 
northern gardens is not often more than 10 
or 12 feet. It is more often half that. 


— Mavup R. Jacoss 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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A composite drawing made in 1940 from a portrait of Asa Gray painted about 1843. The microscope shown 


is the one he used. 


(Courtesy of the First National Bank of Boston and the Arnold Arboretum.) 


Shortia—-4 Plant Saga 


Seth L. Kelsey, East Boxford, Massachusetts 


By 


( NE of the richest and most extensive 
F floras in the world is found in our south- 
ern Appalachian Mountains. It is one of 
the oldest land areas on earth, and the home 
of Shortia galacifolia, Oconee-bells. In these 
ancient hills grow the world’s finest azaleas 
and rhododendrons. Pinkshell azalea, 
Azalea vaseyi, flame azalea, A. calendulacea, 
sweet azalea, A. arborescens, and other less 
common species clothe the upland “‘balds,” 
the wooded slopes and the ravines with a 
riot of color, and compete for attention 
with the Carolina rhododendron, Rhodo- 
dendron carolinianum, Piedmont rhododen- 
dron, R. the brilliant Catawba 
rhododendron, R. catawbiense, the 
later flowering rosebay rhododendron, R. 
marimum. Here, too, the mountain laurel, 
Kalmia latifolia, reaches its greatest devel- 
opment, often attaining a height of 30 or 
even 40 feet; a fine specimen with an amaz- 
ing trunk diameter of 37 inches was only 
recently found in Soco Gap on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway in North Carolina. 

A host of other choice ornamentals are 
native to this floral wonderland. Drooping 
leucothoe, Leucothoe catesbaei, arches its 


minus, 
and 
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flower-studded branches over mountain 
streams, while galax, Galax aphylla, car- 
pets hundreds of acres of woodland floor 
and mountain clearings, with its glossy 
heart-shaped leaves, from which delicate 
slender white flower spikes rise like fairy 
wands. The rare and unique Gray’s lily, 
Lilium grayi, rewards the persistent 
searcher with its dainty reddish-orange 
nodding flowers, and the fragrant Carolina 
lily, L. carolinianum, scents the mountain 
air with its elusive perfume. Mountain 
silver-bell, Halesia monticola, with its 
thousands of little hanging bell-like flowers, 
reaches 90 or 100 feet into the sky, while 
chestnuts, red maples, buckeyes, black 
cherries, hemlocks (Canada and Carolina), 
red spruces, yellow birches and tulip-trees 
here become giants of their kind. In July 
and August mountain stewartia, S. ovata, 
proudly displays its lovely three-inch, cup- 
shaped camellia-like flowers, and the sour- 
wood, Oxydendrum arboreum, flaunts its 
arched panicles of tiny blooms; with the 
coming of cold weather they compete with 
an army of other plants in a parade of 
brilliant and varied Autumn coloring that 


is unexcelled anywhere in the world. In 
rocky crevices on the high mountain cliffs 
and slopes is found the Allegheny sand- 
myrtle, Leiophyllum buxifolium prostratum, 
with its myriads of tiny star-like flowers 
seemingly unaffected by the fierce Spring 
winds that whirl about them; they seem to 
clothe the ledges with scarves of snow. 


Abundant Flora 

Here in the mountains of the South are 
more than 1200 kinds of flowering plants. 
It is perhaps natural that much of early 
American botanical exploration and col- 
lecting took place in this fabulously rich 
wilderness; indeed it has fascinated bot- 
anists and horticulturists from the late 
18th century up to the present time. 

From the heart of this floral wonderland 
comes Shortia galacifolia, Oconee-bells, one 
of the gems of the plant world, found grow- 
ing wild only in acid leafmold in ravines 
and along stream banks and mountain 
trails in the Piedmont and Blue Ridge 
Mountains of North and South Carolina. 
First to discover it was André Michaux’, the 
great French botanist who spent 10 years 
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collecting plants in America. He found it 
in 1788, but it was not in flower, and his 
specimen lay unknown and unnoticed in 
his herbarium in Paris until brought to 
light by Asa Gray*, who on April 4th, 1839, 
over half a century later, wrote as follows 
in an excited letter to his friend and fellow 
botanist, John Torrey’: “But I have some- 
thing better than all this to tell you. I 
have discovered a new genus in Michaux’s 
herbarium, at the end, among ‘Plantae 
ignotae’. It is from that great unknown 
region, the high mountains of North Caro- 
lina. We have the fruit, with the persistent 
calyx and style, but no flowers, and a guess 
that I made about its affinities has been 
amply borne out by Decaisne* and myself. 
It is allied to Galax, but ‘une trés distinct 
genus’, having axillary one-flowered scapes 
(the flower large) and a style like that of 
Pyrola, long and declined. Indeed I hope 
it will settle the riddle about the family of 
Galax, and prove Richard to be right when 
he says Ordo Ericarcum. I claim the right 
of a discoverer to affix the name, and since 
this is a good North American genus and 
comes from near Kentucky, it shall be 
christened Shortia, to which we will stand 
as godfathers. So Shortia galacifolia, Torr. 
and Gr. it shall be. I beg you to inform Dr. 
Short’, and to say we will lay on him no 
greater penalty than this necessary thing 
that he make a pilgrimage to the mountains 
of Carolina this coming summer and pro- 
cure the flowers. Please lay an injunction 
upon Nuttall*, that he publish no other 
Shortia, and I will do the same in a letter 
to Hooker’ I am now writing.” 

It would seem that Dr. Short was not 
able to follow out this plan, for in spite of 
repeated search by a number of collectors 
it was not until May of 1877, almost 90 
years after it was first collected by Michaux 
and 38 years after Gray wrote tbis letter 
that Shortia was next discovered by G. M. 
Hyams, son of a local herb collector, on a 
hillside by the Catawba River, near Marion, 
in McDowell County, North Carolina. 


Sargent to the Rescue 


In 1879, two years later, Gray himself 
searched for it in vain, but at last, in 1886, 
Charles Sprague Sargent*, later of Arnold 
Arboretum fame, organized an expedition 
to search for this and other rare plants 
and found it growing in abundance below 
the point where the Toxaway and Horse- 
Pasture streams join to form the Keowee 
River, in Oconee County, South Carolina. 
In his party was the youthful nurseryman, 
Harlan P. Kelsey, who was starting on a 
long career of introducing native American 
plants to gardeners all over the world, and 
who was the first to make this new treasure 
available to gardeners. Many years later, 
in the first edition of Standardized Plant 
Names (1923) he gave it the English name 
it now bears, “Oconee-bells.” 

Through the subsequent explorations of 
F. H. Boynton, also of Highlands, Shortia 
was later found to be abundant in a num- 
ber of locations in that general area. 
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Shortia is an evergreen stemless herb, 
with almost round or slight!y heart-shaped 
leaves up to three inches in diameter, and 
it spreads by creeping rootstocks to form 
a compact ground cover from which the 
solitary one-inch white flowers rise in pro- 
fusion. A pink or rose-colored form is also 
known. There is only one other member 
of the genus, Shortia uniflora, Nippon- 
bells, a Japanese species of similar char- 
acteristics, but with more heart-shaped 
and wavy-margined leaves. 

In the December 19, 1888 issue of Gar- 
den and Forest, of which Sargent was edi- 
tor, one may examine probably the first 
illustration of Shortia galacifolia to be pub- 
lished, a very clear line drawing that shows 
the unique characteristics that made Shortia 
so exciting to Gray and his friends. 

Today it is known that the range of this 
plant is not as limited as was once believed, 
and that it can be found in several sections 
of North and South Carolina. What is 
perhaps more important to the home gar- 
dener who may never have a chance to see 
it in its native haunts, it can be success- 
fully grown in the garden in most temper- 
ate and cold temperate regions if its modest 
cultural requirements are met. 

Oconee-bells is at its best in the shady 
rock garden or woodland border, and will 
thrive in a combination of sandy peat and 
leafmold. Spreading but slowly, it is best 
propagated by division in April or early 
May. Associated with the azaleas, rhodo- 
dendrons and mountain laurel of its home- 
land in the acid soil they love so well, it 
can be established permanently even in 
the smallest garden, while those fortunate 
enough to have an area of evergreen or 


mixed woodland will find it slowly spread- 
ing to form one of the finest and most ap- 
pealing of ground covers. 

Once established, its small wavy-edged 
evergreen leaves will glisten in Summer and 
Winter, but its greatest beauty is in early 
Spring when the little delicately-fringed, 
bell-shaped, nodding flowers rise two or 
three inches from their carpet of green. 
To see this most graceful of American wild 
flowers is to remember it always; to know 
it in your own garden, where year after 
year the bells of Oconee will herald the 
Spring, is to have a thrill enjoyed by few 
gardeners, but available to any who will 
make it welcome. 


Botanists’ Biographies 


Letters of Asa Gray, edited by Jane Loring 
Gray, Volume I, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1893. 

'Andre Michaux; 1746-1802. Famous French 
botanist and explorer. 

*Asa Gray; 1810-88. Distinguished Ameri- 
can botanist, author of Gray’s Manual, 
and for whom the Gray Herbarium of Har- 
vard University was named. 

‘John Torrey; 1796-1873. American botanist 
and friend of Gray. 

‘Joseph Decaisne; 1809-82. French botanist. 

5Dr. C. W. Short; 1794-1863. American bot- 
anist and collector, author of a catalog of 
the plants of Kentucky. 

*Thomas Nuttall; 1786-1859. Botanist, author. 

"William Jackson Hooker; 1785-1865. Eng- 
lish botanist and author. 

®Charles Sprague Sargent; 1841-1927. Ameri- 
can botanist and author, first director of 
the Arnold Arboretum. 


McFarland Photo 


“I claim the right of a discoverer to affix the name... it 
be christened Shortia to which we will stand as godfathers.” 





CHOICE EVERGREENS DESERVE CARE. . . 


Cauker Disease Macks Spruces 


By Ray R. Hirt, New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PRUCE trees, particularly Colorado 

blue, Koster blue and Norway have 
been planted extensively in private and 
public landscape programs. People enjoy 
the symmetrical cone shape, the slender 
spires and the year-round color of the fo- 
liage. Much of the beauty of these trees 
depends upon a complete cover of green or 
blue-green from the ground upward to the 
tip of the leader. Anything that kills the 
branches, and thereby interrupts the sym- 
metry of form and color, is a threat to the 
use of spruce for landscape purposes. A 
disease known as Cytospora canker of 
spruce, W hich causes branches to die slowly, 
is becoming inc reasingly common in the 
East. 

Spruce trees are really forest trees, and 
consequently are ace ustomed to rather 
specific soil and climatic environments. 
When used as ornamentals, they are grown 
under strange and often adverse conditions 
Thus, they frequently lose their vigor, and 
become subject to infectious diseases. The 
fungus, Cytospora kunzei, which causes 
spruce canker, finds these weakened trees 
favorable subjects for attack 

Spruce canker is an insidious disease. By 
the time its first symptom is visible’ to the 
casual observer, the fungus is usually well 
established, and some irreparable damage 
has occurred. 

The lower branches of spruce trees are 
commonly attacked first, perhaps because 
they are more subject to mechanical 
wounds, and also because moisture condi- 
tions are more favorable for the fungus in 
the lower level of evergreens. Soon after 
infection, a localized area of the diseased 
branch swells slightly, and pitch begins to 





A healthy spruce is a stately 
object in the landscape. 


ooze out. Eventually the mass of pitch 
becomes rather large, and starts to drip on 
the branches beneath and upon the ground. 
At this stage, the needles of the diseased 
branch slowly turn yellow and soon die, 
accompanied by the death of the branch. 
It is then that the gardener or owner of 
the tree is most apt to discover the diseased 
condition. Prior to this, however, the 
fungus has formed reproductive germs 
spores) which are capable of causing dis- 
eased areas on other branches. These 
localized diseased areas are called cankers. 
Unless the disease is brought under control, 
dead branches will increase in number, 
gradually appearing at higher levels until 
the tree becomes unsightly and useless for 
landscape purposes. 

Cankers may occur on the trunks of 
spruce trees, as well as in the branches. 
Trunk cankers sometimes result from di- 
rect infection by spores, but more often 
because the fungus spreads from a diseased 
branch to the trunk. Trunk cankers seem 
to be more frequent on Norway spruce 
than on Colorado blue and Koster blue. 

Trees about 20 years old or over are 
attacked by Cytospora kunzei most fre- 
quently; however, much younger trees 
occasionally develop the canker disease. 
Trees growing in poor soil and those ex- 
posed to heavy winds and severe cold are 
common victims of the disease. Isolated 
trees as well as those growing in plantations 
become infected. A few Norway spruce 
plantations, established during reforesta- 
tion programs in the East, are now almost a 
complete loss due to the presence of the 
Cytospora canker. 

Forest pathologists have not discovered a 
positive method of controlling this disease. 
Prevention offers the best possibility, par- 
ticularly where individual trees or small 
Spruce trees should 
Soil improve- 


groups are concerned. 
be kept growing vigorously. 
ment through the use of organic mulches, 


The first symptom of Cytospora 
canker disease is usually the loss of 
needles from the lower branches. 


and either organic or inorganic fertilizers, is 
important. When soil threatens to be- 
come dry, a program of regular and thor- 
ough watering should be established. 
Rubbing and interfering branches in the 
lower whorls ought to be removed. Wounds 
by lawn mowers and other mechanical 
equipment must be avoided. Insect in- 
festations, particularly spider mite, should 
be kept to a minimum by proper applica- 
tions of insecticides. If spruce canker is 
present in the vicinity, a fungicide applied 
in very early Spring, late Spring, early 
Summer and late Fall, will reduce the 
chances of infection in a healthy tree. The 
early Spring spray is especially important, 
since the fungus forms its reproductive 
spores at the first appearance of warm, 
moist days. The spores ooze from the can- 
ker within a few hours after a warm rain. 
It is important to apply the fungicide to 
the bark of the branches, as well as to the 
foliage. 

When the disease is already present, all 
the infected branches ought to be removed. 
This should be done during dry weather. 
The pruning instruments need sterilizing 
after each cut. It is important to make 
regular examinations to discover and re- 
move new infections in their early stage of 
development. Pitch exudation, accom- 
panied by slight swelling of a branch, i 
very indicative of the disease. Protection 
by use of fungicidal sprays, plus stimula- 
tion of vigor from the application of water 
and fertilizer, will assist a tree in over- 
coming the disease or at least in delaying 
the progress of the fungus. 

The home owner and gardener can do 
much of the work that is necessary to keep 
ornamental trees in good health. How- 
ever, when trees become diseased or are in 
need of special protection against fungus 
and insect pests, it is a wise precaution to 
use the services of a competent, reliable 
tree expert, preferably one who has had a 
successful local practice. Since beautiful 
trees add much to property value and to 
the pleasure of owning property, they are 
deserving of expert care by well trained and 
informed individuals. 


As the disease progresses upward 
the beauty of the tree is lost. 
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ARCH can spell almost any set of 

weather conditions known to the 
meteorologist and to those of us laymen 
who like to speculate about the weather. It 
ean bring snow and ice, thaw-time and 
muddy roads, warm sun and flooded 
streams, blustery wind and bare ground — 
or any number of combinations of tempera- 
ture changes. But March should find us 
with garden plans made, seeds, bulbs and 
plants ordered, tools ready, coldframes and 
hot beds either ready or in use. March is 
Flower Show time, and this year Easter 
also comes in March. Shall we have an 
early Spring? Will it be a good garden 
year? It can be if we use our ingenuity. 
Some years the seasons are kinder to gar- 
deners than others. Having planted a gar- 
den for more than three decades, I am 
looking forward to 1951 as a good and 
bountiful garden year. 


E WERE talking the other day, a 

group of us, about country fairs and 
how much a part of our way of life they 
have become in the past century and a half. 
Why, some folks even started planning 
what they would grow or make for next 
year’s fair almost as soon as the 1950 sea- 
son had closed. Everybody has a good time 
at the local fair, and we all learn something 
new to boot. Some city children would 
hardly know what a cow or a pig or a goat 
looked like were it not for these annual 
fairs. Yes, and flowers and fruits and vege- 
tables and lots of good things to eat are 
also a mighty important part of these 
shows. Well, there is a bill before the 
Massachusetts legislature to tax the prop- 
erty of these great institutions. It seems 
as though we will soon be taxed for the air 
we breathe. As far as I can recall these 
country fairs never made much in the way 
of profit. Buildings and equipment have to 
be replaced frequently and new features 
added. Then. too, some years the fairs get 
partially “rained out.” That’s where any 
surplus funds that might exist come into use. 
Now those of us who garden, who love the 
green earth and country fairs and other good 
things in life don’t like to go lobbying up on 
Beacon Hill but, I guess, we'll have to if we 
want our country fairs and agricultural and 
horticultural societies to carry on their 
good work. At any rate, let’s not allow any 
grass to grow under our feet. 
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FTEN I AM amazed at the number of 

organizations there are in this country 
of ours. The improvement of this, the ad- 
vancement of that and the promotion and 
development of any number of good causes 
and some that are not so good seems to be a 
mania with us. But then who am I to con- 
demn any of them or attempt to add to the 
already overburdened list. However, some- 
one ought to provide an endowment for the 
purpose of teaching pigeons manners. 
They are among the most ill-mannered birds 
I know. To be sure, they behave fairly well 
when being fed in public parks, but they 
have little regard for many fine old houses 
and some new ones. In railroad stations 
they cause no end of grief. I have seen more 
than one fine female headdress permanently 
marked, and my own old, faded, felt hat 
has been a target more than once. Of 
course, I can always use the hat in the gar- 
den or for wear on rainy days. But what 
does a woman do when her precious new 
bonnet has been carelessly overdecorated 
by one or more thoughtless pigeons? 


HIS IS the time of year when home- 

baked beans really mean something. 
They are hearty and wholesome on any day 
they are served, but, somehow, the Satur- 
day night supper idea has become pretty 
firmly entrenched. I like them best when 
they are warmed over on Sunday morning 
for bréakfast. Now there are baked beans 
and baked beaus. Personally, I prefer the 
California pea beans baked with an onion in 
the bottom of the pot, some dry mustard, 
too, salt pork, of course, and molasses — 
no pale beans for me. Kidneys and yellow- 
eyes, yes, and baked limas are also good. 
One Saturday noon recently, when I 
was eating my lunch at the Parker House 
I overheard a conversation between two 
women on the subject of baked beans. The 
matron who was doing most of the talking 
was telling of a bean mixture new to me. 
Her Maine grandmother, it seems, used to 
bake a mixture of equal amounts of Cali- 
fornia pea, navy, kidney, yellow-eyes, dried 
limas and horticultural beans. She declared 
that her friend just didn’t know beans until 
she had tried this combination. It sounds 
good to me, and I hope that I can persuade 
someone to try it soon. 


N THESE days many men and an in- 

creasing number of women go hatless the 
year round. Some of the ladies do, for an 
excuse, wear any number of forms of 
squarish scarves that remind me of the 
bundle handkerchiefs which were popular 
at the turn of the century. But the chances 
of seeing quaint old hats by those of us 
who like to garden are getting less and 
less. I can remember the time when people 
didn’t go out two or three times a year and 
buy a collection of hats. They had hats, and 
kept them from year to year, packing them 
away carefully when out of season for use 
with a little retrimming the next year. 
Finally they became “garden hats,” and 
some of them were really weird creations, 
The more decrepit they became, the better 
their owners liked them. Of course, the 
men’s hats had no trimming except the 
traditional band, but with age they devel- 
oped a kind of character that told you 
something about the wearer. They were 
comfortable and kept the sun out of your 
eyes, or they kept your head warm, accord- 
ing to the season. 


ECENTLY I have been looking at a 

really fine book on flower arrangements 
called An Eighteenth Century Garland, 
written by a charming Williamsburg lady, 
Mrs. Louise Fisher. Perhaps the reason I 
enjoyed it so much is that the bouquets are 
the “buxom” type. Now, this apt de- 
scription is not original with me, for I recall] 
that a distinguished editor so described 
healthy bouquets of flowers a long time ago, 
These generous arrangements featuring a 
large variety of blooms are the kind of 
bouquets that warm a man’s heart. Now it 
isn’t that I don’t appreciate the intricate 
achievements that have been attained in 
the flower arrangements of the past two 
decades. Nonetheless, I think there jis 
something “homey” about those great 18th 
century bouquets and, what is more, I 
think I could make one. 


HIS IS the 100th anniversary year of 

the publication of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s House of the Seven Gables. Recently, 
turning the pages of my favorite edition, 
I was reminded of Hawthorne’s description 
of the scarlet Runner beans that grew on a 
trellis in Hepzibah’s garden. A century ago, 
this gayly-colored annual vine was a prime 
favorite of the hummingbirds who fre 
quented the garden. I recall it as a rapid’ 
growing climber which I used to plant each 
year for screening unsightly places. Some- 
times in our quest for new plants we over- 
look useful old-time favorites. I'l] wager if 
some enterprizing seedsman featured the 
scarlet, Runner bean in his catalog with a 
color plate hundreds of new gardeners 
would try it and enjoy it. 
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Plants in a newly designed terrace that promises to be adaptable for many years. 


Fi hanks are like People 


Put them intheRight Place and they will Fiounish 


Why 
47 
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J Daphne, with its fragrant blooms, makes this door-yard planting 
(opposite) a pleasant place to loiter on warm Spring mornings. 
The azaleas bloom later against a background of yew. 


Pines and dogwood make an effective background for this 
boundary planting (above) in a small suburban garden which 
contains a number of acid-soil plants. 
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THIS restful old house (at the right) nestled 
among the trees and set back from the road 
has been planted with an abundance of 
azaleas, rhododendrons, ferns and ground cov- 
ers. Native plants mingle with exotics, and 
the combination is a happy one. The abun- 
dant use of ground covers helps to unify the 
groups of larger plants, and the effect is both 
pleasing and harmonious. Here, there is no 
feeling of a fussy tailored garden which must 
be manicured and trimmed periodically. 


SEVERAL hundred miles away from the 
Cape Cod planting pictured above, this picture 
of Rhododendron carolinianum (shown at the 
left) was made in a garden where the soil is 
predominantly shale. Numerous trees of 
varying sizes compete for whatever plant food 
is available. Here, at the base of an old red 
cedar, we behold a fine specimen of the native 
Carolina rhododendron flourishing with a 
generous under planting of trillium, ferns, 
jack-in-the-pulpit and pachysandra. When 
this spot is without color, there are the restful 
shades of green to meet the eye and the vaiedr 
shadows made by leaf forms and plant pat- 
terns. As the Spring fades and the warm sun 
IT IS sometimes hard to realize the amazing adaptability of plants which of Summer becomes oppressive, this is the kind 
we grow in our gardens. Often they flourish under conditions which of rendezvous the gardener enjoys after an 
are apparently foreign to their native habitat of mountain coldness or hour or two of weeding in the bright sunshine. 
seaside dew. Given the right soil conditions and planted in a parallel In our search for new ideas in gardening, let 
latitude, they soon find themselves and grow as they did in their old us not be forgetful of the value of our abun- 
homes. Their needs, their habits and requirements are as fascinating to dant native flora which is both adaptable and 


us as they were to Pliny of old. useful in limitless forms. 


HOW OFTEN do we see a new house skirted 
across the front with a collection of plants that 
look as if they had been put there to cover up 
some builder’s mistakes. Here (to the right) is a 
planting of well-scaled plants which with careful 
pruning and thinning will always be pleasing to 
look at. Low junipers, yews, pieris, azaleas, 
daphne, a pyracantha trained against the wall be- 
yond the large window on the right, all have been 
well combined to give the effect of tying the 
home into the surrounding landscape. Planning a 
new garden or re-designing an old one requires 
some thought and very often the advice of an 
expert, but it is worth both the effort and the ex- 
pense. Choose plants that fit the setting and 
complement the architecture of the house. The 
texture and color of the foliage, the natural form 
of the plants used and the way in which they are 
grouped are vital in planning and planting your 
house and your garden. 
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Endorsed by the 
English Speaking Union 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Garden Club Federation of America 


The SEEDS FOR ENGLAND FUND is beginning its fourth year 
because the need continues. The goodwill spread by this small 
gesture on our part flows Back to us in so many greteful letters 

‘We are proud of the garden because less than a year ago it was 
a rubbish dump full of old broken bottles and scrap metal, but the 
soil is good, the back is strong, and the seeds will flourish, as will 
the friendships which may arise from such a simple and thoughtful 
kindness we have just received from you.” 

These seeds are distributed by the WOMEN’S VOLUNTARY 
SERVICES to produce new and valuable food for people weary of 
éusterity 

Seeds given by Americans have prompted many English families to 
apply their energy and love of nature to remove rubble and debris 
and create charming gardens so that they and their neighbors can 


enjoy the peace and serenity which only a garden can give 


The scars of war, in the shape of ugly rubble, remain around new “pre-fab”” houses 
like these 


Our American seeds can make this difference. The SEEDS FOR ENGLAND FUND 
made this possible 








85% of the seeds sent are vegetables. 
$1.00 BUYS 20 PACKETS OF SEEDS 


Make checks payable to 


SEEDS FOR ENGLAND FUND 
and mail early to 
ALLAN FORBES, Treasurer 
c/o State Street Trust Co. 
Boston 1, Mass. 














READERS (restions Aiswered 


Does the Baltic ivy, Hedera helix baltica, grow as quickly out-of- 
doors as the ordinary English ivy? I have been told that it is some- 
what slower. 

Although individual plants of both kinds may vary, those of 
the same age and under similar conditions grow at the same rate. 
The Baltic, the hardier of the two, is characterized by smaller 
leaves that have more prominent white veins. Fascinating are 
the many distinct variations of leaf forms of older vines. When 
getting ready to flower, the leaves of the fruiting spurs become 
more rounded. and the berries which follow are first green, then 
black. Both of these ivies climb up tree trunks and on brick and 
stone walls. 











* * * 

How do I go about growing leeks? I have never tried them before. 

Leeks require the same cultural conditions as onions, except 
that they need hilling. Start the seeds indoors, or sow them 
directly in the garden when weather permits. In transplanting 
young plants, make a trench 5-6” deep, with 18-24” between the 
rows, and set them five inches apart. If seeds are to be used, 
sow them in a shallow furrow at the bottom of the trench, using 
12-15 per foot, and covering them one-half inch. They should 
be thinned later. As plants begin to grow, draw the earth up 
around them to blanch. Leeks require a rich, well drained and 
limed soil, plenty of water and full sun. 

* * - 

What are the differences between the two hepaticas? 

The two hepaticas, Hepatica americana, round-lobed liverleaf, 
and H. acutiloba, sharp-lobed liverleaf, not only resemble each 
other, but are often found growing together in the woods. The 
three lobes of H. americana are rounded, while those of the other, 
three-five ir number, have acute tips. The three leaflets beneath 
the flowers are also pointed. The round-lobed hepatica is more 
common in the East; the sharp-lobed more so in the mid-West. 

* * . 

What is the right time to take the Winter coverings off my tulip 
beds? 

There is no absolute rule, and the chief one to remember is 
that of not being too hasty. Watch the weather, and uncover 
gradually as growth appears. If the entire covering must be 
removed at once, it is best to do it on a cloudy day, so the yellow 
tulip tips will not be exposed to the bright sunshine immediately. 

* . * 

How can I get a softer wax for grafting from four parts resin, two 
parts bees wax and one part tallow? 

The 1-2-4 grafting wax formula may be softened by increasing 
the tallow until the desired plasticity is reached. 

* * * 

How can I get rid of lichens on a granite gravestone? 

Scrub the stone using a wire brush dry or, if preferred, with 
water plus any household washing compound. Rinse well. If giv- 
ing the water treatment scrub the stone with a dry brush first in 
order to rub off as much lichen as possible. This treatment will 
last for about five years. 

* : * 

Are coffee grounds of much value as a fertilizer? 

Coffee grounds have little actual fertilizer value. They do, 
however, add organic matter to the soil and enough grounds help 
to make it friable. Their reaction to the soil is slightly acid. 

* * > 

Is peat moss only sufficient to use in sweet soil that is to be planted 
with azaleas and rhododendrons? 

Peat moss has an acid reaction on the soil, but not enough to 
bring it to the pH required by those and other acid-loving plants. 
You will have to add aluminum sulfate or some other acid react- 
ing chemical. Before determining the amount, send a sample of 
the soil to your state’s Agricultural Experiment Station for 
analysis. 
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ERRY’'S 


Minnis 


Monarchs of the 
Summer Garden and 
first in the hearts 

of America’s 
Gardeners! 


Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnia, 
CRIMSON MONARCH, our own improved 
strain. Flowers between 4” and 5” 
diameter. 


Be it the massive-blooming ‘‘Crimson 
Monarch” pictured above or the exquisite gem-like 
“Cupid Tiny Tim’’—the Zinnia, in its almost be- 
wildering range of sizes, colors and forms, is Amer- 
ica’s most widely grown flower. And, naturally, 
ranking first in this preference are Ferry’s Zinnias— 
because they exemplify the results of our long 
established program of plant hybridization, seed 
breeding and true-strain development. 


Your best assurance for better Zinnias is to select 
Ferry’s Zinnias in separate colors or our formula 
blended mixtures. 


Seeds are the least expensive part of gardening. 
And the most successful gardeners select seeds that 
are known to give the best results. So play safe 
select Ferry’s Seeds at your favorite store. 


No other grower-distributor approaches Ferry- 
Morse in volume of flower and vegetable seeds sold 
to home gardeners—or in acreage devoted to their 
testing and growing. And no other grower-distrib- 
utor enables you to select just the seeds you want 
when you want them in over 100,000 retail out- 
lets. So for a better garden . . . buy Ferry’s Seeds! 


Fran Y’s Servs 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO ¢ DETROIT > MEMPHIS 


You'll enjoy listening to the “Garden Gore” Saturdays—CBS 
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NOW—JACKSON & PERKINS PRESENTS A 


New UNFADING 
Yellow Hybrid Tea 


Golden 


Rare, indeed, is an unfading yellow rose . 


Sceper 


Pi. Pat. No. 910 
. especially one en- 


dowed with the grace of form, brilliant color and exceptional 
hardiness of J&P’s latest creation — Golden Scepter! Produces 


dozens of slender golden-yellow buds . 


. which slowly unfurl 


into large, exquisite yellow blooms. And these high-centered 514" 
flowers retain their rich color a//l summer! Dark glossy foliage — 


very resistant to ordinary ills. 


Golden Scepter has won Holland’s highest rose award — judged 
“Best Rose” by National Rose Society and the Rose Horticulture 
Society of England — and ‘has won high praise in testing stations 
throughout America. Guaranteed to live and bloom in your garden 
THIS SPRING — IF you order NOW. (Price: $2.50 ea; 3 for 


$6.25; 12 for $25.) 


Here Are 4 More Outstanding J&P Varieties 


NEW YORKER (Hybrid Tea) 

(Pat. 823). BEST red rose of all time! 
It’s a red, red rose that stays red all 
summer! Beautifully formed, really 
tremendous blooms—up to 614" 
across! Fragrant, too. $2.00 ea; 3 for $5; 
12 for $20. 

ALOHA (Climber) 

(Pat. 948). First important new 
climber in a decade! ng-stemmed 
clusters of buds...open to fgg 
double, rose-pink bicoms —wu 5° 
across and 3° deep. $2.50 ea; 3 Ge 
$6.25; 12 for $25. 


Be Sure To 
Visit Our Booth = 
& See Our Display ' 
at the 
MASSACHUSETTS ' 
HORTICULTURE ' 

SOCIETY SHOW ! © 

at Boston : vas 
1 
! 
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JACKSON & 
PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers 
Newark NEW YORK 


Please send me, at proper planting time for my locality 
the quantities and varieties of guaranteed J&P Roses 
indicated below. Include. FREE, a copy of your “Home 
Garden Guide.” I enclose $ 
.. GOLDEN SCEPTER ($2.50 ea: 3 for $6.25; 12 for 


va NEW YORKER ($2 ea: 3 for $5: 12 for $20) 
. .. -FASHION (82 ea; 3 for $5; 12 for $20) 
.. ALOHA ($2.50 ea; 3 for $6.25; 12 for $25) 
VOLCANO ($2 ea; 3 for $5; 12 for $20) 


FASHION (Floribunda) 

(Pat. 789). Only rose ever to win 6 

International Awards! Entirely new 

color — luminous coral-pink suffused 

with gold. Gives hundreds of 344" 
looms on every bush! $2.00 ea; 3 for 

$5; 12 for $20. 


VOLCANO (Hybrid Tea) 

(Pat. 951). One of the largest roses ever 
created — with blooms up to 
across! Long, deep carmine buds open 
to truly immense, glowing cherry-r 
blooms. $2.00 ea; 3 for $5; 12 for $20. 


-————— = = 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. i 
Rose Lane. 


» Newark, NEW YORK 


-in full payment. 


1 
1 
' 
! 
1 
i 
j 
i 
! 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy — for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 
COLLECTION | 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Asarum Canadense — (Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra Cucullaria — (Dutchman's Breeches 
Hepotica Teste — (liverwort) 
s ‘ 4 paige 


) 





Viola Blanda (Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens — (Downy Yellow Violet) 


leach or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 
COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering — Height 16 to 30 inches 
Aquilegia Canadensis — (Wild Columbine) 
Geranium Maculatum — (Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica — (Bive-bells) 
Phiox Divaricata — (Sweet William) 
Poly gonatum Biflorum — (Solomon's Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora — (Bellwort) 
1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 Polygonaium winorum (Solomon's Seal) 
COLLECTION Ill 
Spring Flowering — Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium Cernuum — (Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum — (Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandifiorum — (Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum — (Prairie Trillium 
Trillium Undulatum — (Painted Trillium) 


leach or 5 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 


Triltium Grandifiorum (Large White) 
COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering — Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acavle — (Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescenes — (Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile — (Showy Ladyslipper) 
leach or 3 plants for $1.25 
5 each or 15 plants for $5.75 


HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum —(Maidenhair Fern) 1 4 inch. 
Athyrium Filixfemina — (Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Oryopteris Spinulosa — (Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Osmunda Cinnamomea — (Cinnamon Fern) 38 in. 
Osmunda Regalis - _ — (Royal Fern) 30 in. 

{Christmas Fern) 16 in. 
Pteretis Noduloso — (Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodweardia Virginica — (Chain Fern) 20 in. 


leach or 8 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $9.00 








DELPHINIUMS 
1 — Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


BELLADONNA IMPROVED — Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 

BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED — Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 

CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ — Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are borne 
freely on 18 to 24 inch spikes with many laterals Blooms over a long period of time. 
dll of the above varieties thrive under a wide range of climatic conditions. Fine for 


cutting 
8 for$1.00 «+ 50 for $5.00 


GAINT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measur- 
ing as much as two to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to 
five feet in height 
Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 
pastels; Giant White. 

5 plants for $1.00 «+ 30 for $5.00 


We pay the postage on all orders for $2.00 or more. 
All orders under $2.00 add 25¢. 


ORDER NOW — SHIPMENTS WILL BE MADE AT PROPER 
PLANTING TIME OR WHEN DESIRED 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 
Perennials and Gladiolus 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS ©°@ Oakford, Illinois 











| Camellias For All 


Camellias, Kinds and Culture. By H. 
Harold Hume. New York: Macmillan 
Co. $6.00. 

This exce lle ont book is all about one flower 


the lovely and versatile camellia. Dr. 
Hume, the well-known authority, who 
gave us the complete and epic Camellias, 
has written this smaller-scaled version for 
the camellia fan. Culture is covered 
thoroughly; and accounts of the size, color 
and other characteristics of some 100 japon- 
icas and a wide range of sasanquas, and 
other species and varieties, are included. 

Dr. Hume devotes the rest of the text to 
such important subjects as history, propa- 
gation, pruning and training and diseases 
and pests, with a special chapter for North- 
ern gardeners on pot and greenhouse care. 
Many colored and black and white photo- 
graphs, as well as drawings, grace the pages. 

Whether you want thriving camellias 
outdoors or under glass, this book will tell 
you how to grow them. 


Colonial Arrangements 
An Eighteenth Century Garland. By 

Louise B. Fisher. Williamsburg, Va.: 

Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. $3.75. 

As the subtitle states, this lavish volume 
tells the colorful and richly historic story 
of the fruit and flower arvengomente of 
colonial Williamsburg. Every portion of 
this book, from end paper to end paper, 
has been designed, printed and bound with 
superb taste. Richardson Wright has 
written the kind of charming introduction 
one would expect from this distinguished 
and able editor. 

Some of the chapter headings must 
suffice to kindle the imagination of all who 
love to make bouquets and who enjoy the 
kind of gracious living that is seldom found 
in these confused times. “The Spring of 
the Year,” “High Pomp of Summer,” 
“Golden Autumn Harvest” and “‘Winter’s 
Pleasant Ornaments” are indicative of the 
enthusiastic tone in which the text is 
written. “Some 18th Century Plantsmen” 
a most readable chapter, and “A Note to 
the Curious” is a choice bibliography. 
Every page of her skillful writing, and each 
carefully chosen picture, whether half-tone 
or color, reveals Mrs. Fisher’s able scholar- 
ship. To say that the assembling of this 
work was a labor of love is sheer under- 
statement. Seldom is it possible to find 
so delightful a volume modestly priced. 





Daffodil Bible 

Classified List of Daffodil Names. Lon- 
don: Royal Horticultural Society. $1.25. 
Daffodil fanciers will welcome this latest 

classification list of daffodil names of the 
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Royal Horticultural Society, which is the 
outstanding manual for the naming and 
classifying of these favorite plants. 


Tells You How 


Cacti and Succulents. By Scott E. Hasel- 
ton. Olden, Texas: Guy S. Quinn, Jr. 


Here is a useful, well-illustrated, 68-page 
booklet that covers all the ABCs of cactus 
and succulent culture by the editor of the 
Cactus and Succulent Journal of America. 
The information included ranges all the 
way from definitions and habitat to pest 
control and grafting -- everything the be- 
ginner needs to know to grow these fasci- 
nating plants successfully. 


Still Room Book 


A Plain Plantain. By Philip and Gertrude 
Foster. Falls Village, Conn.: The Herb 
Grower Press. $5.00. 


This is a delightful reprint quaint 
in its style and spelling, with many old herb 
recipes, gathered from Madam Susanna 
Avery’s still room book, dated 1688. There 
are old wine and fruit recipes, those that 
deal with meats and pickles and cakes and 
puddings, and concoctions for treating 
coughs and colds. The 97-page volume, 
which every herb lover will want, is attrac- 
tively printed and hand set in order to pre- 
serve the original irregularity of composi- 
tion. It is the only still room book repro- 
duced in modern times. 


More About Lilies 


The Lily Year Book, 1950. London: The 
Royal Horticultural Society. $2.00. 


Of interest to lily enthusiasts everywhere, 
this new year book contains interesting and 
authoritative articles on lilies, covering 
such subjects as the amateur’s approach to 
the hybridizing of lilies, virus diseases of 
lilies, the best time to transplant lilies and 
accounts of Lilium sulphureum and L. 
nobilissimum. Articles on the most recent 
work on lilies done in Australia and New 
Zealand during the year are also included. 


Concerning Rhododendrons 


The Rhododendron Year Book, 1950. 
London: The Royal Horticultural 
Society. $2.00. 


In addition to accounts of the Rhodo- 
dendron Show and the awards given to 
rhododendrons during the past year, this 
latest year book is devoted to authoritative 
reports of what is new and old in the rhodo- 
dendron world. For example, there are 
articles on dwarf rhododendrons for the 
small garden, rhododendrons as foliage 
plants, Rhododendron “‘loderi’” and _ its 
varieties and hybrids and the first account 
of the chromosome numbers of the genus 


Rhododendron. 
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Pea 2 an American style 
bas ae “( garden designed for 
BETTER 
OUTDOOR LIVING 


Natural surroundings blend into a 
custom-built plan, satisfying your indi- 
vidual desires for a home and garden 
area, limited in size only by your prop- 
erty boundaries. 


Forgotten is the unchanging mold - the 
stereotyped formal garden. The MOD- 
ERN GARDEN — fashioned for you to 
live with, and enjoy, enlarges your home 
to embrace the infinite beauty of OUT- 
DOORS. 


Landscape planting, At the Flower Show, please visit, view and criticize our 
pruning, fertilization, interpretation of a house blended with a garden. Perhaps 
po seen on ayy ot pina ag you are building a home. Pack up your garden problems. 


diagnosis, tree moving, 
cirplans spraying P iy them to the SHOW. We'll look forward to talking 
with you. 


The FROST Geud)HIGGINS CO. 


20 MILL STREET ARL. 5-1410 


Arli ngton 74, Massachusetts 




















For SPRING Planting 


You will want Cherry Hill dependable, northern grown plants. Shade trees, 
evergreen trees and shrubs, flowering plants. 


Send for our spring list. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 











A breath of le | 
‘z=) Romance ’neath 
your window! 


... my lovely 
cS early-flowering 


i these fragrant, beautiful magnolias 
in your yard! Folks hardly believe the big, 
waxy-looking, rosy-pink blooms are real. My 
trees are the hardy variety, sure to grow. 


be A re young —— for easy planting, bu 

well start bh fi 

woreary. fasured fer enke anvivel: pg ‘enn SPECIAL! sy 

satisfied, I want you to return trees right —_ $ 

away for full —. or growing instruc — - ea. 
tions included. To g pecial price, 

” MAIL EASY ORDER BLANK NOW! or | 2 for $3.50 


ee iinois 


Send me Early-flowering MAGNOLIA trees at the 
Special price of $2 (two for $3.50), postage prepaid 





I enclose Name 
= you prefer, send no 
—I'll gladly ship Address 


x o. ob. pe. postage) 
See eee ees eeeeeeeseeseseenaeaad 

















ROCK GARDENING— 


: Offers you a greater diversity of flowers than 
gardening ao 


NURSERIES 


BOX 87, DEPT. C , HILLSDALE, NEW JERSEY 


| Offers you one of the greatest selections 
t ef Rock Plants in the country 


Send for our new Handbook and Catalogue now. It is interesting and informative. Just send 25¢ in coin. The 25¢ is de- 

ductible from your first order of $2.00 or more 

GET ACQUAINTED with these lovely plants by ordering from the list below 

TWELVE OF THE MOST DEPENDABLE ROCK PLANTS 
ACHILLEA AGERATIFOLIA GLOBULARIA BELLIDIFOLIA SEDUM CAUTICOLUM 
a HELIANTHEMUM APRICOT THYMUS CONGLOMORATA 
ATUM Tt VERONICA PECTINATA 
cyTisu S DECUMBENS IBERIS LITTLE GEM ROSEA 
DIANTHUS BREVICAULIS IRIS PUMILA EPIMEDIUM VIOLACEUM 
Any 6 plants listed (6 plants) cocci Ons of each plant listed (12 plants) . <a78 


3 each of any 6 (18 plants 5.75 3 of each plant listed (36 plants) . 0.25 
Send order and remittance now for delivery in April, and receive free a copy of our valuable Handbook and Catalogue 


NO C.0.D. ORDERS PLEASE 





Box 87, Dept. C 
WMayar VYunseries Hilisdale, New Jersey 








Make a Salad Garden 

From page 85 

manured, well-textured soil that is able to 
absorb and hold water at the roots of the 
plants from the time they are seedlings 
until the crop is taken. All leaf-producing 
plants require the nitrogen and the water 
that a well-manured and well-irrigated soil 
provide. Actually, the area devoted to 
these quick-growing, leaf-producing sub- 
jects is the very heart of any salad garden, 
and it is here where the skill and the con- 
stant attention of the garden owner shows 
up in the way of luscious mouth-watering 
returns. 


Kinds of Lettuce 

Speaking of lettuce, how many people 
are there who really know anything about 
the subject? “Iceberg,” from California, 
pretty much symbolizes lettuce to the mul- 
titude, and as a result both Mr. and Mrs. 
John Q. Public look utterly bleak when the 
outstanding loose-leaf varieties, Oak-leaf 
and Matchless and Romaini, or even May 
King or White Boston butter-head varie- 
ties, are mentioned by name. Going a step 


further, the knowledge of what varicties to 
plant at certain times is of paramount 
importance, for unless one knows these 
things the disappointments will be great, 
and the errors costly. Oak-leaf, for instance, 
will give you superior “‘salading ’ in midsum- 
mer when other varieties soar into the air 
like Fourth of July fireworks. The real 
tricks of having lettuce always available 
are perhaps based somewhat on the principle 
of trial and error, but by a careful selection 
of varieties best suited for Spring growing, 
for hot Summer conditions and for cool to 
cold Autumn culture, and by always having 
a steady supply of vigorous seedling plants 
for row replacement, success is almost sure. 
This latter point is answered by small sow- 
ings every 10 days all season long. 

Asalad and herb garden, if well managed, 
can be a most profitable venture and an 
unmeasurable joy and satisfaction from 
April to November. Admittedly it is some- 
thing of a challenge, but the subject is 
indeed worthy of consideration — and 


action! 


Photo: Bhodadepdoone, — 3 years. 
insert: Kalmia, on val. 


RHODODENDRONS 


LOW AS 35¢ 


Fine Young Plants, 12-in. 
Slender now, will grow 

Small Ball of Earth. 
(about 8¢ a plant) on arrival 


High. 
bushy 


Pay express 








as below 
100 plants 
$47.50 


























Giant 
Blueberries 


Mixed named 


varieties 144 to 2 


(100) 
RHODODENDRON Maximum, white in July $35 
RHODODENDRON, Catawbiense, 
RHODODENDRON, Carolina, pink in May $55 
KALMIA, (Mtn. Laurel), pink-white in June $40 


ales 1952 bear next year. 
ALSO LARGER: Any five of above, ee 6it. B& B bushy baw entes 04 
specimens (4 years older, 12 times vier) for $15.75 10 for $10 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H5 ° 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y 


DWARF FRUITS 
Early bear 

Easy care 

Apples ectestan 8 
Pears 

Peaches Apricots 
2 yr. (fruit likely 


rose in June.. $55 


ft. Big enough to 











Write for 1951 Short Guide. Free excep’ 
5¢ west of lowa 


Wilmington Azalea Festival 

Wilmington’s fourth annual Azalea Fes- 
tival, March 29-April 1, featuring the 
| blaze of Spring-time flowering in this sub- 
tropical area, will honor men of the armed 
services. 

Chief attraction for visitors will be the 
more than a million azalea plants which 
produce each Spring a great mass of multi- 
colored blossoms in and around Wilming- 
ton, in private gardens and in public show 
places — Greenfield Lake and Park, Orton 
Plantation and Airlie Gardens. 

The program of scheduled events will 
reach a climax on Saturday, March 31, with 
a parade in downtown Wilmington in the 
morning and the coronation ball for the 
festival queen that night at nearby Wrights- 
ville Beach. 











HORTICULTURE @ Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s subscription (12 issues) to HORTI- 
CULTURE. Please send it to: 


Nome 


Street 


$2.00 A YEAR FOR U. S. AND CANADA—FOREIGN $3.00 
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French Hybrid Grapes 

Test plantings of cross-bred American and French grape vari- 
eties at the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, 
indicate that they have potentialities for both wine and dessert 
use in this country. New varieties, made from crosses in France 
in the late nineteenth century, possess the qualities of French 
grapes and the resistance of American kinds. The Franco-Amer- 
ican crosses, which run the gamut of color, size and flavor char- 
acteristic, are being tested currently at the Station as individuals 
and as breeding stock. Most popular of the hybrids which pro- 
duce white wine grapes are the Ravat 6, Seibel 4986, Seibel 9110, 
Seibel 10868, Seibel 18047 and Seyve-Villard 14287. Among the 
red wine grapes, the studies are being concentrated on Baco 1, 
Seibel 1000, Seibel 5898, Seibel 6339, Seibel 7053, and Seibel 
10878. These varieties run high in acidity and sugar content. 


New Berries For Home Use 


Two new berry varieties, the Essex strawberry and the Amber 
raspberry, have been introduced by the New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva, the American Nurseryman 
reports. The fruit of Essex, a cross between Howard Premier and 
Deutsch Evern, ripens about five days to a week earlier than 
Howard, and the light red berries, of medium size and good qual- 
ity, are produced on vigorous plants. Because of its size and 
susceptibility to bruising, Essex is not recommended for com- 
mercial planting. Amber, the new raspberry, produces yellow- 
orange fruit, of large size, sweet flavor and high quality, on vigor- 
ous plants. It is the latest raspberry to ripen. 





A check up of your own 
trees and shrubs now 
would be a wise precau- 
tion. May we bring you 
up-to-date on the Dutch 
elm situation in your 
community? 
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DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


New 


ICELAND 
POPPY 


**Akarana’’ 
Scarlet 

Brilliant scarlet-orange, this 
wonderful new poppy is 
unique and exclusive to 
Suttons of Reading, England. 
Send 40c for a packet to 
Suttons’ Resident Repre- 
sentative, 


G. H. PENSON, BOX 646, 
GLEN HEAD, N.Y. 


Complete catalogue 10c , which 
can be deducted from your first 
order of $1. 


SUTTONS 


of Reading, England 


THE KING’S SEEDSMEN 
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HARTNEY 


Longer Life 


TO THE FAMED 


Toll House Elm— 


EFORE Ruth and Ken Wakefield 
built their Garden Room around 
the Toll House Elm they consulted 
HARTNEY Tree Surgeons as to + 
what should be done to insure the 
health and life of this grand old 
tree. 
We cut away a quarter of the 
roots and balanced this by pruning 
a quarter of the crown. Tile drains 
were laid to allow the roots to 
breathe and specially prepared food 
was fed to them. The crown was 
carefully braced and cabled to pre- 
vent storm damage and lightning 
rods were installed. 
This is just one instance of the experienced, under- 
standing service we deliver. Whether it be a single tree 
or an entire estate we know what to do to protect trees 
and handle the most exacting job with modern, time- 
and-labor-saving equipment and trained, insured work- 
men. Let us tell you about many other interesting 
HARTNEY “cases’’. 
© Phone DE 3-3316 « 5 
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Bate Ruth 


“PEDIGREED” PLANTS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


The parentage and “pedigree” of the 

buy is of vital importance 
Pedigreed stock brings forth pedigreec 
plants that retain their superior quality 
always. It remains inbred in the plant 


plants you | 


forever 


*lants taken from poor parent stock re 


tain all the weaknesses, faults and infe 


rior quality of their parents. No matter 


KNAPHILL 
SCARLET 


Wayside 


how long or how big the plant grows, 
the same inferior qualities remain to 
i be a source of aggravation until the 
offender is finally discarded 

This Spring make the quality test. Plant 
Wayside Gardens’ exclusive, top-notch, 


- “pedigreed” stock. See the difference 


superior quality makes in greater gar- 
den beauty and dependability. 


New Cyd ntas 


SPITFIRE—Superb, new, early flowering 
shrub that is magnificent for hedges or in 
shrub plantings. Grows upright to 7 feet, 
yet may be kept at 4 feet by topping. Huge, 
crimson flowers cover stems from ground up, 
creating a brilliant effect. Hardy 

KNAPHILL SCARLET—Rare new English 
origination. This exquisitely lovely flower- 
ing quince is a choice, low growing plant 
At tulip time, its moundlike, 16” high plants 
are covered with large vermilion red 
flowers. Stunning in front of shrubs. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Almost 200 pages of exciting 
beauty and color for your gar- “Se 
den. Although more copies of gs 
this outstanding reference 
book are printed each year, 
the supply is never adequate 
to meet the demand. Write 
for your catalog today and avoid disappoint- 
ment. To be sure you get your copy, it ts 
necessary that you enclose with your re- 
quest 50¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage 
and handling costs. 
29 MENTOR AVE. 
MENTOR, OHIO 
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Letters to the Editor 


Mountain Tea Query 

Dear Editor — 1 was very much interested 
in the article on box huckleberry in the 
December Horticulture, and am prompted 
to ask about what is known in the central 
part of Pennsylvania as “mountain tea.” 
I am told that it is also called “aromatic 
goldenrod.” 

Some herb writers refer to a “colonial 
tea,” and I am wondering if this herb is the 
same as “mouritain tea.” 

R. A. Heiser 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


Witch-hazel Mystery 

Dear Editor — One of the features of our 
New England woods in the Fall is the 
flowering of our native witch-hazel, Hama- 
melis virginiana, which usually produces a 
profusion of yellow flowers that give the 
plant a misty appearance when viewed from 
the distance. 

Last Fall, I did not see a single flowering 
plant in the southern section of Rhode Is- 
Jand and adjacent Connecticut. A woman 
in Westerly, who is a keen observer of na- 
tive flowers, verified my own observation as 
regards the lack of witch-hazel blossoms. 

Here at Wilcox Park, a specimen of one 
of the Oriental witch-hazels, H. japonica 
var. zuccariniana, which is supposed to 
flower in January and February, but for 
some unexplained reason flowers in Octo- 
ber and November, was covered with 
flowers last Fall. This only deepens the 
mystery of the absence of bloom on our 
native species. 

It would be interesting to hear, from 
readers, if similar conditions prevailed in 
other parts of New England, if such a con- 
dition occurs periodically or if it is unusual. 

— James Brown 
Westerly, R. I. 


Ferns in a South Window 
Dear Editor — You might be interested to 
know that a greater variety of ferns suc- 
ceed better in my house than in the green- 
house. They apparently dislike the high 
humidity of the greenhouse; this is, of 
course, contrary to the accepted idea. 

At present we have some 18 varieties, 
including such oddities as the staghorn, 
Platycerium bifurcatum; bird’s nest, Asple- 
nium nidum; Polypodium subauriculatum 
knightiae; and Polypodium glauco-pruina- 
tum. There are nearly 50 plants in the 
house all growing in a south window, and 
P. s. knightiae has drooping fronds measur- 
ing $2 inches in length. 

These ferns are all being groomed for a 
house plant show next Fall. At this rate I 
should have no trouble filling a 50-foot 
space, 

We have oil heat which is set at 74° during 
the day and at 55° for the night. 

— Wrnirrep A. Harpine 
East Derry, N. H. 
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YOUR LAWN, TREES 


ARE HUNGR 


in one location, while others wither and die unless the 
proper food elements are supplied in balanced quan- 
tities. The following are but a few of Wilson’s time 
tested, superior quality, special purpose plant foods 


Everything that grows needs food. Some need a great 
quantity, others survive on little. Practically every- 
thing you plant needs a different diet. This is the reason 
some plants and trees naturally grow healthy and strong 


LAWN FERTILIZER 


Proper feeding of grass is vitally important 
in good lawn building and maintenance. 
Healthy, vigorous grass can hold its own 
against weeds if you use a fine, balanced, 
organic lawn food like Wilson’s LAWN 
FERTILIZER 100 lbs. $6.50; Ton $115. 


Eureka ROSE FOOD 


Complete and balanced plant food intended 
especially for roses grown outdoors or in the 
greenhouse. Produces perfect blooms, vigor- 
ous foliage and strong, long stems. Use a 
small handful around each plant monthly. 
; Ibs. $1.00; 50 Ibs. $5.00; 100 Ibs. $9.00. 
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TREE FOOD 


Complete, balanced, 58% NATURAL 
ORGANIC fertilizer for shade trees or 
evergreens. Feed your trees with Wilson's 
superior TREE FOOD, and see the amazing 
results. Well-fed trees are stronger, more 
beautiful and resistant to disease and drought 
100 Ibs. $6.50; 4% ton $59.00; Ton $115.00 


Eureha PLANT FOOD 


This is the world’s finest PLANT FOOD. 
It consists of a careful blend of natural 


organics and 18 rare minerals — the essential 
plant vitamins. Eureka PLANT FOOD con- 
tains ample basic elements for healthy plant 
growth including nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash — all naturally available in time- 
tested proportions. 50 Ibs. $4.75; 100 Ibs. 
$9.00; Ton $160.00 


Giat qren 


“° PLANTS 
TOO 


0. K. WATER SOLUBLE 


12-12-12 
FERTILIZER 
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. 
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This Spring, use Wilson’s O. K. WATER 
SOLUBLE FERTILIZER for a quick pick- 
up for your TREES. The windstorm last 
Fall damaged the root structure of trees that 
were felled and righted, as well as many 
seemingly unaffected and now standing 
erect. Help spread the root system and 
strengthen your trees generally with this safe, 
quick pick-up. 9 Ibs. $4.50; 25 lbs. $11.50; 
100 Ibs. $36.50. 


Prices include shipping costs to all North Eastern States 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


FOR ALL TYPES OF 


INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES AND PLANT FOODS 


DEPT. A 
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All-America 
Award Winner! 
One of the gorgeous new varieties 
from the Mandeville Diamond Jubilee 
Assortment, largest and finest ever 
offered . .. celebrating 75 years of flower 
seed improvement by America’s Flower 
Seed Specialists. Torch is a flower of 
thrilling beauty, earlier to bloom and 
dwarf enough for small gardens—yet 
producing a mass of huge, flame 
colored blossoms. It’s a real winner! 
* All Mandeville Flower Seeds are 
Triple-Tested: (1) for germination, 
(2) for quality of flowers, and (3) for 
completeness of mixture. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE MARI- 
TCE GOLD MIXTURE. Brilliant 
colors in outstanding French 
ar. Varieties. Special Mixture cre- 
ated as a gift to our Customers 
in further celebration of Jubi- 
Send name_ and 
plus corner Price 
Mark torn from any Mande- 
ville seed packet. Free packet 
of seeds mailed at once. Address: oes. 
Mandeville & King Co., Rochester 1, 


Mandeville 
file - “Tested 
none SEEDS 


At Stores Only—Everywhere 


- BETTER $0 SOIL — BETTER COMPOST | 


Flowers and Vegetables 
ActivO is ro; useful for composting: for 
conditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, 
etc. A valuable multi-use, organic product for 
better gardening. Converts garbage into a 

without odor, in 2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, 
treats 450 tbs. compost; No. 7 size, $2, 1350 ik 
Your local desler or; 








GREENHOUSE 
This Model $330 


A delightful addition to any home. Like all 
Orlyts, it is made in sections for easy assembly 
with bolts and screws. 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt shown 
is ready to put on your foundation. Your house 
heating system may be extended for the green 
house or automatic, electric and oil burner heat 
is available. Also automatic ventilation. Other 
Ortyts and Lean-tos from $175. See our Exhibits 
at the Spring Flower Shows or write for Booklet 
No, 70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


RVINGTON DES PLAINES, ILL 





| New Penn. Horticultural 


Society President 

Dr. John B. Carson, Newton Square, 
Pennsylvania, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 


| Society. He succeeds Mr. C. Frederick C. 


Stout who has resigned as president after 21 


| years of distinguished service. Mr. Stout 


was made honorary president. Other officers 
elected are: vice-presidents, Mrs. Arthur H. 


Scott and Mr. John C. Wister, who is also 


secretary of the Society, and treasurer, 


| William L. McLean, Jr. 


Dr. Carson, a leading physician in the 
Philadelphia area, has a distinguished med- 
ical record. A graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, he served with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces in World War I. 
He is a former chief of medical services at 
the Episcopal Hospital and the Philadelphia 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases. Presently 
he is engaged in medical practice in Phil- 
adelphia, and is also a member of the staff 
of the Pennsylvania and Bryn Mawr 
Hospitals. He is a former member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Episcopal Acad- 
emy, Irwin School, Glen Mills School, and 
Girl Scouts of Philadelphia. During World 
War LI, Dr. Carson served as Chief of 
Medical Defense in Newton township, and 
still holds that position. 

A man of diversified horticultural inter- 
ests for more than 20 years, the new presi- 
dent is a former Director of the American 
Rose Society. His special interests include, 
roses, narcissus, iris, peonies, lilacs, vege- 
tables and fruit growing. He is widely 
known as a lecturer on roses. 


Detroit Flower Show 

The Michigan Flower and Garden Exhi- 
bition, sponsored by the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society, will open March 31, at 


| Convention Hail, Detroit, and continue 
through April 8. 


Dozens of colorful and fragrant gardens 


| will be featured, and in them song birds will 


sing through the medium of the tape re- 
corder. 

The largest exhibit of growing and 
blooming roses ever staged in Detroit will 
be shown in a giant display of rose plants, 


| including the prize winning “all American 


selections” of the American Rose Society. 
The Department of Parks and Recrea- 

tion will show a garden commemorating the 

250th anniversary of Detroit, and the Chry- 


| sler Corporation will again take part, with 


a large naturalistic garden containing an 
old mill and waterfall. 
The Garden Club arrangements section 


| will show living flower pictures in frames 


and miniature arrangements in miniature 
rooms. Other features will include hundreds 
of blooming azaleas in a Southern garden 
setting and a novel arrangement of carna- 
tions by the American Carnation Society. 











Cape Cod’s Best 
In a New Location 


Our 25 years’ experience have 
taught us what's best in plant mate- 
rial for Cape Cod. This Spring we 
are pleased to announce new and 
expanded headquarters in Fair- 
haven, with new greenhouses and 
attractive display room, to make 
your nursery shopping more pleasant 
and convenient. 


From this headquarters we shall 
continue to provide the service our 
customers have known for so many 
years. 


We have complete knowledge of 
planting conditions in the Cape Cod 
area. Natural landscaping is our 
specialty, in which we incorporate 
better plant material for better 
results. 


Headquarters for Junior Yews. Money can buy 
no better and you can save money by buying 
these unsurpassed varieties of hardy yews in 
JUNIOR SIZE. Enjoy watching them grow, as 
these varieties make splendid, pleasing green 
hedges for year-around beauty. 


Taxus media hicksi. Taxus media hatfieldi 
Taxus cuspidata tauntoni. Toxus cuspidata 
nong. 


A complete stock of full size Yews also 
available. Ask for Prices and Sizes. 


More than 50 varieties of Roses of the 
finest quality for New England gar- 
dens, guaranteed to grow. 


MARINUS VANDER POL 
Nurseryman Landscape Architect 
FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 




















growth. 

KILLER EV iy USED.” 
same operation they break up 
the clods and crust, aerate the 
soil, work the surface into 4 
level, moisture-retaining mulch 
A woman or boy can use it—do 
more and better work than 10 
men with hoes. 


New Improved Models 
Roller bearings, tubular steel 
handle, ventilated filler drum 
and other new features. No 


Mulcher-Cultivator- other like it; no other so easy to 


use; eat A 
Saves You Time— write for literature, sizes and 
Seves You Labo: new low prices. 


BARKER MFG.CO. Box 75 David City, Nebraska 
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Natchez Pilgrimage 


Thirty beautiful ante-bellum houses will 


be open to the public as part of the famous, | 


annual Natchez (Mississippi) Pilgrimage 
being held from March 3 through April 1. 
Six tours in all comprise the pilgrimage of 
houses, with two tours conducted each day. 
Evening entertainment, alternating be- 
tween the Confederate Pageant and the 
negro spirituals program, “Highway to 
Heeven,” also highlights the program. 

Houses comprising the 1951 Natchez 
Pilgrimage are: 
Twin Ooks, The Elms, Stanton Hall, The 
Briers, Richmond, Glenfield, Ravenna, 
Green Leaves, Arlington, Linden, Elms- 
court, Elgin Plantation, The Burn, Airlie, 
Connelly’s Tavern, Melrose, Bontura, 
Rosalie, Cherokee, Hawthorne, Lansdowne, 
The Parsonage, Dunleith, Hope Farm, 
Mount Repose, D’Evereux, Monmouth, 
and Mouteigne. 

Information and tickets for the tours 
may be obtained from the Pilgrimage 
Headquarters (The Elks Club). 


Flower Arrangement Exhibit 
The Society of Arts and Crafts held an 


exhibit of flower arrangement by amateurs | 
An unusual | 
feature of the show was the use of original | 
containers designed by the members of the | 
Society, as well as the use of artistic fabrics | 
The flower arrangements | 


in its shop in Boston recently. 


and accessories. 
were displayed throughout the shop. 

The exhibitors included: Mrs. Richard 
S. Russell, Mrs. Irving C. Wright, Mr. 


Morris Carter, Mrs. Robert H. Stevenson, | 
Mrs. Parkman D. Howe, Mrs. Lois B. | 


Rantoul, Mrs. Harold Plimpton, Mrs. 
Roger S. Warner, Mrs. Thorvald S. Ross, 
Mrs. John H. Cunningham, Miss Jose- 
phine Douglass, Mrs. David Sigourney, 


Mrs. Valentine Hollingsworth, Mr. George | 


C. Greener, Mrs. William Ellery, Mrs. 
James Lawrence, Jr., Mrs. Albert C. Bur- 
rage, Mrs. Louis E. Phaneuf, Mrs. H. G. 
Arnold, Mrs. W. Stuart Forbes, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Livermore and Mrs. H. H. Richards. 


Pennsylvania Garden Club 
Federation 


The Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania and the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society will present the Third Course 
of the National Council Flower Show School 
on April 23-24-25, 1951, in the Strawbridge 
and Clothier Auditorium, 9th and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Virginia Cavendish of Huntington, 
West Virginia, will present the subjects of 
Horticulture and Flower Show Practice; 
Mrs. Roy M. Lincoln, Amherst, New 
Hampshire, will teach the classes in Color 
and Design. 

This is the thirteenth consecutive course 
to be held in Philadelphia and, as in the 
past, it will be under the direction of Mrs. 
Samuel P. Felix, Chairman of Judging 
Schools for Pennsylvania. 
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Longwood, Gloucester, | 


This is the CHART with the 
BLACKOUT MASKS 


+4 @ + 


Nothing like COLOR to give you a lift 


Buy a COLOR CHART from the 
GARDEN CLUB of NEW HAVEN 


+O 


It helps you with Flowers. costumes, tntertors, hooked 
rugs, stencils, table harmonies, planting combinations. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR TO 
MRS. A. N. CREADICK, Chairman 
VETERANS HOSPITAL, ROCKY HILL, CONN. 


























AT THE SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 


See our: 
CEDAR FENCES 
All types. Pocket, Screen, Hurdle, Post 
and Rail. 
GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 
Made in sections. Easily erected by 
anyone. Shipped anywhere. All sizes. 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Comfortable, smooth, rustic cedar. 
Leave outdoors in any weather. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 East Street, Walpole, Massachusetts 





Ask questions of our 
attendants. Take home 
our descriptive folders. 




















Write today for your copy of: 


Beauty from Bulbs 


Spring 1951 Edition 
presenting 
Scheepers’ Superior Varieties of 
Flowering Bulbs « o» ¢ Plants and Roots 


New Gladioli 
New Dahlias 
New Lilies 


New Begonias 
New Plants and Roots 
New Ferns and Nursery 
Grown Wild Flowers 
Note: Our new Color Guide is included with the catalog — it shows 
natural color reproductions of the leading spring planting favorites. 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, INC. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 
37 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


“Serving America's Finest Gardens for over 35 Years” 
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In the Spotlight 
of Popularity 


PHLOX and 
HOLLYHOCK 


FROM TOTTY’S 


puox SIR JOHN FALSTAFF 


Outdoes all other phlox in size of 
flowers and arresting color! Rich 
luminous salmon pink blooms 17%" 
across ... a feast for the eye! And Sir 
John is a sturdy, robust plant too |... 
with lavishly flowered trusses. They'll 
give your garden spectacular beauty. 
Order today. $1.00 each, $10.00 per 
dozen. 


HouyHock POMPADOUR 


These stately spikes of bloom will 
bring a stimulating riot of color to 
your June garden! Here's hollyhock at 
its brilliant best! Ruffled flowers are 
fully double, ball-like in shape. Be 
sure to try these! Plants 65c each, 
$6.00 per dozen. Assorted colors in 
wide variety. 


Prices f.0.b. Madison — Shipments at proper 
planting time. 


Send 25c in coins or stamps for our 
beautiful illustrated 1951 Catalog 


T 


Dept. D3, Madison, N. J. 
Specialists in Roses, Chrysanthemums and other 
Perennials 











Welcome 


JENNY WREN 


to your 
GARDEN 


BIRD woUses 


ENDORSED BY 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Write for Name of Your Nearest Dealer 
SEE US AT BOSTON FLOWER SHOW 
BOOTH 29 — MAIN FLOOR 
Welles L. Bishop Co. 
32 Bishop Place, Meriden, Conn. 





Strawberries 
From page 91 
skill is a large abundant yielder of good 
quality. Kardinal King is a medium to 
late variety valued for its abundance of 
superb quality fruits. Elgin is a late kind 
known for its small shallow-rooted plants, 
but it produces berries of unusual size. 
While the common estimate of one 
quart of strawberries per plant set is prob- 
ably a little high, it is a fair yardstick to 
determine the number of plants required. 
Depending upon the size of family and the 
number of runner plants allowed to set, 
100 to 200 plants will give an adequate 
supply of berries. Fortunately, most 
strawberry nurseries sell plants in multiples 
of 25 so that several varieties can be planted. 
Most everbearers produce a satisfactory 
June crop, but not as good as the regular 
June varieties. If the home gardener 
keeps the fertility of his soil high, main- 
tains a deep mulch (an inch or two) of shav- 
ings, sawdust, or lawn clippings, and sup- 
plies abundant moisture by frequent 
waterings he will produce a crop from his 
everbearers. He cannot, however, allow 
the everbearers to produce any number of 
runner plants and expect a good crop of 
Fall berries. Two very satisfactory varie- 
ties of everbearers in my garden are Gem 


and Streamliner. 


Watermelon J arieties 

Correction: Congo and Dixie Queen 
listed as muskmelons in the Vegetable Gar- 
den article in the February Horticulture 
(page 63) are watermelon varieties. 














Unusual 
GARDEN 
ACCESSORIES 
WEATHER VANES SUN DIALS 
IRON FURNITURE 
TABLES TILE AND GLASS TOP 
THE GARDEN SHOP 
26 Church * Wellesley, Mass. 
WE 5-1993 


No catalog issued 




















DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 


Delivered 
in Ponels for 


cunOd FOR BOOKLET 
G* OTHER DESIGNS 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington 
lane, Germa n, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 








3 Epiphylium (orchid cactus) prepaid $5.00. Large 
flowered named varieties with several buds showing on 
each. Orders must be received before April 1, 195 
Free catalogue. 

Beahm Gardens 
2686 E. Paloma St. Dept.H Pasadena 8, Calif. 


TREES 


and 4-year selected transplanted 

rees, 6 to 14 inches tall. 5 each of: Red 

and nd Seotch e meswey and Colorado 
Canadian Hemlock 

Postpaid at p pianting time. For complete 

vi Box 


talog rt 
MUSSER FORESTS, 
Indiana, Pa. 











WINTER STREET - 
Write for 1951 Catalogue 





WESTON NURSERIES, 


Specimen-sized Evergreens 
Flowering Crabapples, Dogwoods 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Phlox, Delphinium 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FRESHLY-DUG NURSERY STOCK OF ALL KINDS 
WESTON 93, MASS. 


INC. 


Telephone: Wellesley 5-3451 
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Boots te er pat 


Dorothy S. Manus, Librarian, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


HE PUBLISHERS have done themselves proud in the gardening books issued in 1950 
and those announced for Spring 1951. The authors (some new, some wel] known) are qual- 
ified in their fields, and write with a style that makes even some technical monographs 
readable. The collection is varied and appeals to both amateur and professional audiences. 
It is not hard to garden fairly well by rule of thumb. Hence, relatively few amateurs are 
willing to look into the “why” back of the “how.” This is a pity, for it is not so very diffi- 
cult, and can open a whole new understanding of the world in which we live and of the 
plants with which we deal. Laurie and Ries’s Floriculture, Fundamentals and Practices (2d 
edition, McGraw-Hill) and R. P. Faulkner’s Botany for Gardeners (Scribner's) are two books 
which, each in its way, can do this. Since all cultural practices are based on the natural 
habits and needs of plants, science can be a labor-saving device to the puzzled gardener. 


Plants for the Connoisseur 

It seems that a fairly large number of the people who, a few years ago, acquired little 
home greenhouses have now the urge to try orchids. Two books have come to their aid in 
the past year, Orchids and How to Grow Them by Willoughby (Oxford) and Home Orchid 
Growing by Northen (Van Nostrand). Both are the product of experience, are careful and 
thorough, and have the needs of the inexperienced in mind. Other owners of greenhouses 
are won by camellias. Any day now will see the release of Hume’s Camellias, Kinds and 
Culture (Macmillan), which will include history, botany, descriptions and culture of these 
lovely flowers, with many illustrations. 

For garde ners out of doors, we have an addition to the lily shelf in Woodcock and 
Stearn’s Lilies of the World (London, Country Life; New York, Scribner’s). No serious stu- 
dent of lilies can afford to be without this comprehensive study. 


Native Plants 

Without question, the most important book of the year in the whole field of plant 
literature is the long-expected eighth edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany (American Book 
Co.). This centennial edition has been extensively rewritten and expanded by M. L. 
Fernald, with the assistance of specialists in some groups, literally as the work of a life- 
time. Its range, central and northeastern United States and adjacent Canada, has been 
extended to include the Gaspé Peninsula, Anticosti Island and Newfoundland (where 
Professor Fernald did important botanical exploration). There are new and better keys, 
new and more adequate illustrations, and the addition of many colloquial names, includ- 
ing those of French-speaking Canada. 

D. S. Correll’s Native Orchids of North America (Chronica Botanica, Waltham, Mass.) 
brings together between two covers what is known about American orchids, and is based 
on work in the field, the laboratory and library, and its very readable style includes notes 
on culture. Orchids seem to be ideal subjects for pen drawings, and the illustrations here 
add both to the scientific value of the book and to its attractiveness. 

Donald Culross Peattie’s Natural History of Trees (Houghton Mifflin), Alfred Stef- 
ferd’s How to Know the Wild Flowers (Holt) and W. H. Chandler’s Evergreen Orchards 
(Lea and Febiger) might all appeal to the same audience. One can easily see the first 
two well-thumbed at a Summer home in the country, and the last making good Winter 
reading. Peattie’s book, covering eastern and central North America, catches the eye at 
once with its striking woodcuts, and proceeds to hold the interest with good descriptions, 
notes on range, and varied items on the history, uses and associations of our forest flora. 
Stefferud’s How to Know the Wild Flowers is well named, for it stresses “what to look for”’ 
in the way of family characteristics, and should make a first-rate introduction to field 
botany. Its endorsement by the Wild Flower Preservation Society puts the final stamp 


on its fine quality. For leisure reading, Chandler’s Evergreen Orchards takes in the whole 
See page 116 
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HERBS are FUN 
ROMANTIC HISTORIC 


“Plants with a purpose”, they are practical too, 
adding fragrance and flavor to your garden and food. 
Learn more about the garden press which publishes 
the only magazine devoted to herb growing, herb 
books and rare reprints. 
Philip and Gertrude Foster, 
Editors 


The Herb Grower Press 


Falls Village, Connecticut 





CACTI 


EXOTIC SUCCULENT. Ss 





GUY S. QUINN 


Largest grower and collector of desert flora in the world, 

Send 25c in coin for 68 page book, not a cota-$ 

logue and list, deduct from any future order. 
OLDEN, TEXAS 


























The One Essential 
Book for the Gardener 
Winner of the Gold Medal of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, this new, completely re- 
vised edition of the famous Gar- 
den Dictionary has 12,381 entries 
and references, many more than in 
any comparable volume. 


TAYLOR’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GARDENING 


Edited by Norman Taylor 


Mail this coupon to your bookstore or 
to Houghton Mifflin 2 Park St., Boston 














Please send me of 
TAYLOR'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. OF "GAR- 
DENING at $5.00 a copy. 
0 enclosed check [ bill 

C) charge 


me later 
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3 yak 
Kid. You Vettd 
OF INSECT PESTS! 
RALSTON iW imeeALe 


at low cost . 


A Preserves Tree-Health 
» m 


and Beauty 


Help your trees achieve their fullest beauty . . 
in the vigor of good health . . . 
from the ravages of insect pests. 


Fertilizing, spraying, pruning, 
bracing, cabling, surgery, 
plonting, landscaping, 
free moving 


. flourish 
with their vitality preserved 


Ralston experts are experienced, thorough, and they em- 


FLASH! 


J. Cook White has joined us! needs. 


We take pleasure in an- 
nouncing this important ad- sod, 


lay. 
dition to our staff. 


FRED RALSTON 


22 Linden St 
43 Cornwall St 


GROW THE BEST THIS YEAR! 


ploy the best methods and equipment to suit your spraying 


At no obligation, call Ralston for surprisingly low estimate 


& CO. 
Allston 34 ake kk: Al 4-5534 
Portsmouth, N.H 


Brand’s FRENCH LILACS... 


From the world’s finest collection. 


Doubles and singles in all 
M 


shades and colors, including the new brilliant red “A. M. 


Brand’s FINER 
PEONIES 


From our outstanding stock of 


Brand”. All on own roots. 





the finest Peonies grown. Many 
new and lovelier varieties de 
veloped by us. A specialty with 
us for over eighty years 


@ SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL CATALOG @ 
One of the most colorful and complete ever issued. Enclose 
25¢ for postage and handling. This will be deducted from your 
first order of $3.00 or more. Order early to secure your selection. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS [2SstDivision sweet | 


Fariboult, Minnesota. 











Aluminum Greenhouses 


ov i{\ialdor 


Precision prefabricated 
in England for swift and 
easy erection. Extendable 
for your future needs. 
This 9 x 15'5” Aristocrat 
with all glass cut to size 


only $480,°° 
Other sizes and styles 
smaller and larger. 
NO ROT! NO RUST! 
NO PAINT! 
10-Year Warranty 
send for brochure 18 








WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51-L, Clifton, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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The dark horns of skunk cabbage. 


Wild Flower of the Month 


The despised skunk cabbage, a relative 
of the calla lily, is our first wild flower to 
appear in the Spring. Before the alder 
catkins or the pussy willows are in bloom, 
the dark horn of the skunk cabbage 
pushes through the earth. Its tiny florets, 
on a fleshy spadix, are sheltered by a shell- 
like spathe, purplish brown or yellowish 
green in color. 

The carrion scent of this plant attracts 
certain flies and other insects, needed for 
its fertilization, from a long distance. 
These insects, with a depraved taste, are 
also attracted by the dull purple tints of 
the skunk cabbage. When the flowers of 
this unattractive but interesting plant have 
passed, we welcome the crown of vivid 
green leaves that at least please the eye. 

There are other plants which share the 
peculiarities of the skunk cabbage. One of 
the trilliums, the purple wake robin, has an 
unpleasant odor, and another is the carrion 
flower, a kind of smilax. 

Some years ago when Henri Correvon, 
the famous Swiss botanist, was in this 
country, be was much interested in the 
skunk cabbage, Symplocarpus foetidus, 
which he had never seen. Plants taken by 
him to Switzerland flourished, and people 
came from a distance to see the plants 
growing in his mountain garden. 

—Rotn D. Grew 
N. E. Wild Flower Society 


New Century Under Way 
Dear Editor — My 102-year-old Christmas 
cactus is in better physical condition at 
present than it has been for several years 
It has been getting the same care. 

Instead of 40 or 60 blooms as in the past, 
the plant had 20 blossoms which began to 
show on October 10, all of six weeks earlier 
than as previously, and there was none of 
the withered look it sometimes had 

A tablespoon of bonemeal was buried 
just below the surface of the earth, and new 
growth has started from all ends and on the 
branches which form the trunk. 

Mrs. Epwarp C. Cook 
York Village, Me 
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Spring Fae Sw 


Connecticut's Largest and 
Most Beautiful Flower Show 


MARCH 8-9-10-11-12-13 


West Hartford State Armory 
836 Farmington Avenue 
WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Show Opens 1 p.m. Thursday, Mar. 8, 
Daily Thereafter 10.a.m.—9:30 p.m. 


The theme this year will be “A NEW ENGLAND 
VILLAGE —the 1951 Version.” This magnificent 
spectacle of plants, flowers and shrubs in their full 
glory is the result of long months of painstaking plan- 
ning, of scientific growing and close supervision by 
nurserymen, 


Ad mission: Adults 75¢, plus tax 
Children under 14 years old, 35¢, plus tax 


SPONSORED BY 


CONNECTICUT’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
in co-operation with 
The Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut 
The Connecticut Horticultural Society 
Greater Hartford Florists Club 
The Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association 
The Hartford Branch of the 
National Association of Gardeners 














WE MOVE 


LARGE TREES 


and SMALL ONES 
Too 





Whether it’s a small ornamental specimen 
or a sixty-foot maple; whether it’s one tree 
or a hundred, we have the facilities for 
rendering every phase of Tree Work, from 
fertilization to surgery; as well as spraying, 


CONSULT US REGARDING DORMANT SPRAYING 


We will gladly inspect your trees without obligationand 
confer with you about your plans for Spring. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 
Telephone: Aspinwall 7-4204 
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Makes common sand 
grow grass 


This thick, lush stand of 
grass grew from seed 
planted in plain sand— 
with regular Vigoro feed- 
ings.** 


like finest golf 
course soil! 


This grass was grown in 
soil like you find on fin- 
est golf courses. Yet it’s 
no finer than that grown 
in common sand with 
Vigoro added. 


a 
New process yico RO 








makes grass greener—nourishes longer— 
and it goes 3 further than ever before! 


New process Vigoro makes 
even sand rich in plant nu- 
trients. For Vigoro is com- 
plete, balanced plant food. 
It supplies all the food ele- 
ments grass, flowers, vege- 
tables, trees and shrubs 
must have for proper growth. 
APPLICATION: Jf lawn is dor- 
**This scientific test measured feeding 
values only. It should not be interprete: 


to mean that sand is a preferred growing 
medium for grass, 


mant: apply 3 Ibs. per 100 
sq. feet. If lawn is green and 
growing: Be sure grass is 
dry. Then apply at same 
rate and wet down thor- 
oughly. With new lawns, 
apply at same rate before 
seeding, or wait until new 
grass has been mowed twice. 
*VIGORO is the trade-mark for 
Swift & Company's 


complete, balanced 
plant food 


2 more great gardening aids: 


End-o-Pest 


. . the all-purpose pest 
protection every garden 
needs. A ready-mixed 
three-way dust. 


End-o-Weed 


.. destroys over 100 
different varieties of 
weeds—roots, stem, 
leaves and all. 





This fine English Fertilizer is now 
available in the original formula 
that made it world renowned. It 
is unsurpassed for all horticultural 


purposes. 
28 Ib. Bag—$ 4.25 

56 Ib. Bog—$ 8.00 

112 tb. Bog—$14.00 


Shipment prepaid east of Mississippi River 
Order from your gorden supply house or direct. 


Doggett- at Co. 


Springfield New Jersey 


N 


IDENTIFY YOUR PLANTS WITH 
6 PERMANENT 
ALUMINUM 

EMBOSSED LABELS 


@ RUSTPROOF 

@ FADEPROOF 

@ WEATHERPROOF 
100 LABELS ... . $1.00 
Easily printed with pencil or 
typewriter on special SOFT 

EMPER Aluminum Alloy, 

14” J, 1’. Also supplied in strips, 
8° z 44". Provides the most convenient. 
indestructible plant label or pent = 
ever devised! FOR POTS. GREE 
HOUSE, GARDEN. E ype 
500 LABELS $4.00 1000LAB 

Specify Embossed or Strip. Send Check or M. O. Today! 


ELLIS LABEL CO. Deet-!-2020Grand Ave. 


Saint Paul 5, Minnesota 
ALL THE BIRDS WILL COME TO YOU 
LES FOR ATTRACTING WILD BIRDS and 
rden. 90 drawings and photo 
ble, practical and beoutif 
r t at work. How to foo! the squir 
bring Fe Ider $1 with full information 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 


2057 Perry Road Norwalk, Connecticut 


DAHUAS “.s"" DINNER PLATES “ix,.°" 


Grow these magnificent flowers in your own garden. These 
bulbs will produce flowers 8° to 12° across without any special 

care. 5 colors... allnamed. Only $3.00. 

OTHER MONEY-SAVING OFFERS (All Offers are Postpaid 
. Large Dahlias $2 6 Miniature 

p i D $2. 10 Mixed = unlabeled) $2 


Size Glads 75 Bloomi lads $2 
SEND FOR FREE cs and CU is AL ‘DIRECTIONS 











Read the S 











HAVALOOK GAR GARDE FOWLERVILLE 3, MICH. 


xX For more garden beauty 
with less garden labor. 
Pest and disease free. 
Thrive in any soll; from 
Alaska to Florida. 


DR. STOUT’S 


FREE CATALOG 


—- 10¢ Canada and | 


est of Denver. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 
WEISER PARK, PA. 





Box 451 
HOW TO P 


ROCK GARDEN AND PLANT THEM 


Thes — hondbeh cn “y : 34, te 
today 520 poges, ~W of poles, de 
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Hal H. Harrison 
A nesting box will bring the val- 
uable bluebird to your garden. 


Birds in my Growing Garden 
From page 92 

unceasingly on gypsy moth caterpillars, 
army worms, cabbage worms, beet worms 
and plant lice. The catbird, though he does 
eat fruit, also aids in the control of insects. 
Perhaps here a word should be put in also 
for the often deservedly maligned English 
sparrow and European starling, who, de- 
spite their obstreperous habits, rank highest 
in the destruction of the Japanese beetle. 

It should be understood that feeding 
birds is not restricted to Winter. The opu- 
lent-garbed rose-breasted grosbeak, who 
has actually saved a potato crop by feeding 
potato bugs to its young, will come daily 
for sunflower seed. So, too, will the purple 
finch and chickadee. The catbird will stuff 
himself with mixed suet and seed, then 
snap up raisins and loudly demand more. 
In fact, any number of birds will fly in for 
a quick bite between forays for insects. 
Quite as important is water for the equally 
necessary bathing and drinking; and it 
should be kept clean and available year 
round. 

So, order the oils and powders, and clean 
up the spray guns! But don’t overlook 
using nesting boxes, plantings, food and 
water to enlist birds in your Spring and 
Summer campaign against the insects. Im- 
agine a garden bereft of birds! 


Penn. Horticultural Society 
Spring Luncheon 


James C. Rose, internationally known 
landscape architect, will be the guest 
speaker at the Spring luncheon of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society to be 
held at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel on 
Tuesday, March 6th. Mr. Rose, whose illus- 
trated articles have appeared in architec- 
tural and popular magazines, has been win- 
ning applause as a designer of outdoor liv- 
ing space. His subject on this occasion will 
be “The Garden Fabric.” 





World’s most comprehensive 
Iris collection, De Graaff Lilies, New 
English Mums, Famous Barnhaven 
Primroses, finest listings of Oriental 
Poppies and Daylilies. 
Our annval 64 page garden book, beautifully 
illustrated in color, features these and other | 
exciting mid-century creations for gardens 
everywhere. Copies available to flower lovers who 
preter superior plants and bulbs for their gardens 


Box 38-4 
Boring 
OREGON | 











Grow Your Own Yews 
HEAVILY-ROOTED BABY YEWS 
$1.75 per 10 $16.00 per 100 
Taxus m. hatfieldi— Hatfield's Yew 
Original Strain 

Taxus m. hicksi — Hick’s Yew 

Taxus media — Improved Spreading 

Yew 
Write for complete list. Full direc- 
tions with every order. Shipped post- 
paid at planting time. No C.O.D. 
PINE GARDENS 
49 Pine Avenue Milton 86, Mass. 
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WATER LILIES 


gvaranteed 


America’s most com, 
catalog 
from oldest and larg 

garden specialises. Profusely iflus- 

natural colors. Helpful directions 

to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells 

all about Tricker’s large, healthy planes 

Surprisingly low 

»py today! 


plete aquatic 


Guarameed to grow 


Sy -gnt 


Wm. Tricker, Inc. 


F—™ 3103 Brookside Avenue, Saddle River, N. J. 
3128 Rainbow Terrace, Independence, Ohio 


Pelleted Seeds / 


6 Packs of these Amazing New 
Seeds pius Templin - Bradley's 


seed only ALD 


Introductory offer! See for 
yourself the amazing re- 
sults of these new pelleted 
seeds. Scientifically coated 
with a mixture of fungicides. 
insecticides, fertilizers, hor 
mones and vitamins. 
GREAT ADVANTAGES: 
More results! — 
risky.more productive. 
Earlier planting!—2 to 
3 weeks earlier. 
Faster growth! — 
others by weeks. 
No “thinning out” 
Space-plant - 
No transplanting!—Grow direct from pellets. 
You also get the famous Templin-Bradley Seed Catalog 
showing the latest tested varieties of flowers and vege 
tables — tips on planting and care. Send the cou 


Beat 


Templin-Bradiey Company 

| Dept. H- 

| 5700 Detroit Ave. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio | 
Enclosed is $1.00 for 6 packets of the yarn meg 

] new pelleted seeds and your new seed cate 
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| PROTECT MY ROSES WITH NE 
POMO-GREEN... 
GROW THE 
PRETTIEST 


FOR ROSES and other flowers 


An improved formulation, effective at 
all temperatures. A leaf-green dust 
or spray that controls black spot, 
mildew, rose chafer, aphids and many 
other chewing and sucking insects on 
roses, other flowers and ornamentals. 
One of the complete line of Niagara 
Farm and Garden brand plant pro- 
tection products. See your hardware, 
seed or garden supply dealer. 


FREE 


Dust and Spray Guide 


Write us or ask your 
dealer for this helpful 
Dust and Spray Gude. 


fi ( 
FARM AND GARDEN BRAND 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Dept.01 Middleport, N. Y. 
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You Know it will Grow 
iti 4.14.97 444) 
HYPER-HUMUS 


Sold by your dealer nm Moisture-Sealed 
¢q boo Few size 25, 50, 60 ond 100 he, 


o* Write for folder 24 


® 9 HYPER-HUMUS CO. , Newton, N. J. 
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Let’s Do It Right 


From page 88 


Before discussing the suggested plant 
materials, I would like to emphasize one 
important point—the entire planting 
does not have to be composed of evergreens. 
“But it will look so dead in the Winter,” is 
the usual complaint. I enjoy the branch 
characteristics of plants in the Winter, 
especially when they are covered with 
snow or ice or shadowed against the house. 
In reality, some plants are unusually 
beautiful in their Winter condition. 

I recommend a considerable use of ever- 
greens, but leave room for some deciduous 
plants. When I say evergreens, I do not 
mean just the needle type of evergreens, but 
the broad-leaved kinds such as laurel, 
rhododendron, holly, pieris and a host of 
others. The effects that can be created 
with a combination of these plants cannot 
be duplicated with all the vari-colored 
chamaecyparis and arborvitae. Foliage 
texture to me is much more attractive than 
foliage color. 


Additional Sources of Color 


Allow room for other sources of flower 
color in your foundation planting. Until 
lately very few home owners have made 
use of annuals, bulbs or perennials and 
floribunda roses in their foundation plant- 
ings. The front yard can be gay with little 
extra work. I do not suggest planting a 
ring of marigolds or salvia around the 
foundation plants — just tuck in a few 
drifts of low-growing ones. They will 
practically take care of themselves and 
brighten up an otherwise monotonous scene. 


Spacing and Grouping 


Another criticism heard of most founda- 
tion plantings is that they usually consist 
of a row of plants placed at the same dis- 
tance from the house. In order to create 
depth to your planting, it is best to arrange 
the planting so an irregular curved outside 
line is created where the plants are lowest, 
as in front of the windows. The line, there- 
fore, will be closest to house, and at the 
corners or near the entrance, it is farthest 
away from the house. Do not hesitate to 
put a smaller plant in front of a tall growing 
one or feel that every subject must be kept 
from touching its neighbor. The final 
effect should be one of unity without being 
crowded; each plant should blend into the 
whole picture. 

To help fuse the planting, I like to use 
an underplanting of pachysandra, myrtle 
or English ivy. Naturally, if cost is a factor, 
this ground cover can always be added in 
laier years. 

If your budget will not allow the entire 
planting at one time, the wisest thing to do 
is to draw up a complete plan and purchase 
the plant material as finances permit. The 
important point to remember is to use the 
right plant material to begin with. 





xime for the 


we % u 
MAGIC OUCH of 


Vertagreen 


Let spring and Vertagreen 
transform your grounds — al- 
most magically! Vertagreen is 
complete, better balanced — 
provides the nourishment that 
makes your lawn grow thick, 
and green — touches flowers, 
shrubs, trees with new color 
and beauty. Get Vertagreen to- 
day from your garden supply 
dealer. Feed it now. (P. S.: A 
littie goes such a long way!) 


ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER WORKS 


General Office, Atlanta, Ga. 


feeds 


G3 © 


ROOTS STEMS 
LEAVES 


FLOWERS 
FRUITS 
VECETAELES 














For That Shady Spot 
EVERGREEN GROUNDCOVERS 


Give year-round beauty. 

Plant them along the woodland 

path or in bare places under ever- 

greens and ericaceous plants. 

@ OCONEEBELLS (Shortic galacifolia) 
White flowers in early spring. Rare. 
Supply limited. 

1.25 each 3 for 3.50 
BOX HUCKLEBERRY 
(Gaylussacia brachycera) 
Lovely hardy ground cover for woodland. 
Supply limited. Rore. 
100 each 3 for 2.75 
SHORE COWBERRY 
(Vaccinium vitisidaea majus) 
White or pink flowers in May. 
Red fruit Aug. - Oct. 
1.00 each 3 for 3.00 
BEARBERRY (Arctostophios vvaursi) 
June flowers white or pink. Red berries. 
July - Sept. 
FSeach Wier6.75 100 fer 55.00 
PURPLELEAF EVONYMUS 
(Evonymus fortunei colorata) 
Spread rapidly to form a fine green 
blanket, reddish-purple in winter. 
1.50 each 3fer4.00 10 for 12.00 
BABY WINTERCREEPER EVONYMUS 
(Evonymus fortunei minimus) 
Evonymus with the tiniest leaves, making a 
very low compact plant. 
1.50 eech 3for4.00 10 for 127.00 
WHITE COMMON PERIWINKLE 
(Vinca minor alba) 
A fine white flowered form, not generally 
available. Flowers in April. 
10 for 4.50 100 for 40.00 
BOWLES PERIWINKLE 
(Vinca minor, Bowles var.) 
Improved periwinkle with darker bive 
flowers. Very fine 
10 for 4.50 100 for 40.00 
SPECIAL OFFER 
8 plants, 1 of each 
(an 8.00 value) 
24 plants, 3 of each only 
(a 22.50 value) $17.95 
All prices postpaid east of M ippi River 
Ask for free catalog 
Harland P. Kelsey Inc. 
DEPT. H. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD, MASS. 
Tel. TOPSFIELD 71 


only 
$6.95 











EASY TO GROW 


Largest Collection of 
AMERICAN, ENGLISH, ASIATIC 
with red berries and shiny dark green 
leaves. Small trees for every location. 
$1.50 UP 
Write for CATALOG Today 
WILMAT HOLLY COMPANY 
Box 304-B, Narberth, Po. 
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BOOKS TO INSPIRE AND INFORM 
From page 111 


range of tropical and subtropical fruits, citrus, avocado, coffee, olive, date, and many less 
familiar. It is “written with the hope that all good students of tree literature will want to 
see as much of the world as possible through their field of study.” 

It has been some years since we had a book on the wild garden, but we are soon to 
see Growing Woodland Plants by Eleanor and Clarence Birdseye (Oxford). The pub- 
lishers say it will deal not only with the practical details of growing the plants, but will 
go into those matters of plant associations, soils and bacteria upon which wild gardens 
must rely for success. It will also take up the re-establishment of exterminated areas, and 
in its second part will describe some 250 wild flowers and ferns, illustrating many. 

Weeds, Guardians of the Soil (Devin-Adair) is the first book ever written in their defense. 
The author, J. A. Cocannouer, should know what he claims, for he has been an agronomist 
and ecologist for some 50 years. He cites the beneficial functions of weeds, and offers sane 
and constructive advice on how to turn them to profitable uses in land management. 


Flower Arrangement 


From the fine arts we have three newcomers this year. Helen Van Pelt Wilson, who has 
already earned a place with several books on garden flowers, now turns to editing The Joy 
of Flower Arranging (Barrows). The chapters follow the months. Each one is by an expert. 
There are discussions of the various styles and techniques presented, of plant materials, 
containers, and the use of color, and of course there are many illustrations. 

For several years there have been rumors, which no one could quite run to earth, of a 
book on colonial flower arrangement in preparation. It has appeared this Spring — An 
Eighteenth-Century Garland, by Louise B. Fisher (Colonial Williamsburg), — and is worth 
the long wait. It is a handsome volume. Its author is the official arranger for the Williams- 
burg houses, and has done a good deal of research in the flowers of the period. 

Wilfrid Blunt’s Art of Botanical Illustration (London, Collins; New York, Scribner's) 
will appeal to only a limited group, but to those who collect fine books or prints, or enjoy 
drawing, painting or embroidery using plant forms, it will give real pleasure. “Plant 
illustration,” says the Preface, “ranges from the purely botanical to the purely artistic, 
from a magnified root-section to a water-colour of roses."” This combined scientific and 
esthetic appeal is here traced from its crude beginnings with many illustrations. 


To be continued in the April issue of Horticulture. 














Amolia Tree Surgeons 
F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Company 
Black's Tree Service 
Brewer Tree Expert Company 
, Brine’s Tree Surgery 
Carpenter-Costin Company 
Conley Tree Surgeons 
Davey Tree Expert Company, Inc. 
Dodge Associates 
Eastern Tree and Landscape Corporation 
Forrester Tree Service 
Frost and Higgins Company 
Edward Halloran, Inc. 
C. L. Halvorson Tree Service 
Hartney Tree Surgeons, Inc 
Henderson and Herndon Tree Company 
Hixon Tree Company 
Huban and Hines 
Huntley Tree Service 
B. F. Lawrence Tree Expert Co., Inc 
R. D. Lowden, Tree and Shrub Speciolist 
W. E. Lupien 
Roderick A. Macleod & Son 
Mead Brothers Tree Service 
E. Malcolm Munson, Tree Expert 
New England Tree Expert Associates, Inc. 
J. J. Nalty Tree Service 
Fred Ralston & Company 
State Tree Expert Company 
Taylor & Cox 





The Massachusetts 
pArborists pbasociation 


A group of men trained in the profession of tree care. 
You can rely on their diagnosis, methods and practices. 
All of these firms are qualified specialists in the field of 
Shade Tree Care. Telephone today the nearest member 
for advice and recommendations. 


Manchester 
Cambridge 
West Roxbury 
Worcester 
Arlington 
Swampscott 
Middleton 
Boston 
Wenham 


Pittsfield 
Dedham 

Beverly 
Segreganset 
Brookline 
Hanover 
Greenfield 
Needham 
Newton 
Northampton 
Bedford 

South Dartmouth 
Brighton 

Great Barrington 
Aliston 
Attleboro 
Cochituate 


Manchester 300 
Kirkland 7-0975 
PArkway 7-5621 
Worcester 2-0760 
ARlington 5-3728 
LYnn 3-5750 
Danvers 1656 
Highlands 5-0489 
Hamilton 311 
DEdham 3-3400 
WEymouth 9-2945 
ARlington 5-1410 
LAsell 7-1502 
Pittsfield 2-6000 
DEdham 3-3316 


ASpinwall 7-2096 
Hanover 138 
Greenfield 7509 
NEedham 3-0402 
Bigelow 4-4206 
Williamsburg 211 
LExington 9-2787 
New Bedford 3-2526 
STadium 2-9394 


Algonquin 4-5534 
North Attleboro 8-0409 
Natick 1742 
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DON’T DIG! DON’T CHOP! 
DON’T BLAST! USE “MAGIC” 


Save money—time—labor! 
Just inser 


tree stumps—old or new 
Decomposes fibres down 
to root tips for easy re 
moval. (8-oz. size enough 
for one stump 
SEND NO MONEY 

Order Fe By postman 
$1.50 50 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


hw 
order for postpaid ‘Galeeey. 
H. D. CAMPBELL CO. “siins:.” 
e. . ° IHinois 

















Flower Shears, 6”, $3.50 
heavier than picture, 
Japanese flower arranging 
shears. 
Tri- — Pin Holder 
3%" ; 1.65 
«ty =e heavy lead base. 
Bamboo Raft. . $1.75 
1044” x 1514”, medium size. 


——EEE—s 
Flower Basin by Emmet White, off white. $3.50 











A simple age-old Chinese shape, irregularly formed. 


Pung Sleigh. Made of wood $3.50 
bir buggy whip, has red runners. 13”, white box 
’x 9". Postpaid, no C.O.D.'s please. 


‘Ruth Shopmyer | 
Manchester Rd. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


FINEST GARDEN VARIETIES 
Field-grown divisions from the North. Five different 
named $1.25; 25 different, $5.00; 100 assorted, 
our choice, $17.50. Send stamp for descriptive list. 








HAVALOOK GARDENS, Fowlerville 3, Mich. 
TRY PERMARKERS 


Durable, thick plastic labels... held 
firmly at readable angle on rigid, 
non-rust supports that stay in posi- 
tion. They are attractive, long-last- 

ing and always clean. 12 for $1.70. 
Cost less in quantity. Write today. 
PERMARK CO., 1 E. 57th STREET 

New York 22, N. Y. 


AMALIA 


INC 














Tel. MANCHESTER 300 


BLUE SPRU 


for, $ 





Superior stock, well Lo agree | oe 
transplants. 6 to 10 inches 

at planting time. For neg = 
ar and shade tree catalog, sen 


MUSSER FORE 


Indiana, Pa 


March 1951 


DON'T BE MISTAKEN, 
“THESE ARE SEEDS 
FOR ENGLAND. 


Seeds For England 


The Seeds For England Fund is begin- 
ning its fourth year in sending seeds to Eng- 


land for the development of flower 
vegetable gardens. The seeds, giver 


and 
1 by 


the American people, are distributed to 
needy families to enable them to create 


gardens in which to enjoy the peace 
serenity that a garden provides. 


year vegetable seeds constitute 83% 


the seed going across. 


and 
This 
of 


The officers of the Fund are: Chairman, 


Mrs. Frederick L. Stagg; treasurer, 


Mr. 


Allan Forbes; secretary, Mrs. Frederick N. 


Blodgett. The sponsors include: 

John S. Ames, Mrs. Harold Arnold, 
E. Carlisle Baker, Mrs. F. A. Crane, 
Pauline Fenno, Mrs. Edwin T. Green, 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 


Vincent L. Greene, Mrs. George C. Proc- 
tor, Mrs. Addison Simmons, Mrs. Clifford 
P. Smith, Mr. Charles S. Bird, Mr. George 
C. Greener and Mr. Harold D. Hodgkinson. 


An Invitation 


An invitation is being extended to all 


those interested to join the Horticult 


Society of New York in a pilgrimage 


Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands by 


ural 
to 
sea 


or air. The boat trip starts from New York 


on April 26, and returns on May 21; 


the 


shorter air journey extends from April 30 to 


May 17. 


All those interested are asked to 


contact R. B. Farnham, Executive Secre- 


Horticultural Society of New Y 
157 W. 58th Street, 


tary, 
Essex House, 
York, N. Y. 


Colonial Edenton Tour 


‘ork, 
New 


The second pilgrimage of colonial Eden- 


ton, N. C., where the first Revolutior 


nary 


tea party was held, will be sponsored April 


13-14 by the Junior Woman’s Club. 


Eleven private homes, as well as four 


historical shrines, will be open to visi 
during the pilgrimage. 


tors 











“ears NATIVE PLANTS 


FOR ROCK AND WILD GARDENS 
Alleghany Foamflower. 6-12 
june Shade. Strong 
2-24 plants, zie naa 
Teittium cvectum Purple Tritituen 0-18 ins en 
ers usually purplish-red ee —_ 
XX largest size 
Strong first 
veeeesum Krai <M rum 


bag Lamar 


2 
teas men 12¢ each 
Snow Trijlium 20 ins 
w 


re 
cvemipaoium ate 
ywers purple-pink. t 4 
, 12-2 


PRIPEDIV mi 
slipper. 12-2 -. Flowers large, bright. yolien mn 
May-June wering second size 
12-24 plants, 36¢ 
CYPRIPEOIUM spectabile. Showy Ladyslipper. 1-2 1 
Flowers white to rose June-July Medium size, 
1-2 flowering crowns 12-24 plants, 40¢ each 


OUTSTANDING VALUES FOR 1951 
BUY NOW AND SAVE 


100 HERBACEOUS POnemAne, Assorted. Flower 
ing from spring utumn. Our selection, State 
whether wanted for shade or sunny location 

$12.75 

100 ROCK GARDEN PLANTS, Assorted. Our selec 
tion. For shade or sunny location, Please advise 

913.65 

100 TRILLIVUMS. Assorted first size. Shade or semi. 

Our selection s 

100 TRILLIUMS pest wted flowering size 
semi. Our selection 

HARD 


NATIVE guemes. 
= 


2 
Shade Gr 
4.26 
Flowering 


1.75 
Assorted Shade or 
22.60 
Assorted flowering 
70 
Turkscap Lily 
7.50 
100 nis. CRISTATA. Crested Iris, X heavy clumps. 
je or semi Se 
100 "conwus FLORIDA. Flowering Dogwood 6-8 in 
seedling 
100 mALMIA LATIFOLIA. Mountain Laurel. 4-12 in 
seed!in, 1.50 
Catawba Rho- 
dodendron. 4- in seodlir ngs 12. se 
MODODENDRON MAXIMUM. Rosebay Rh 
dendron, 4-12 in. seedlings Sio. so 
On above, add 10% to total order to cover 
Parcel Post costs. 
Send for catalog covering most complete 
assortment of native wild plants available. 


igs 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Box 8, McDowell County 


aeum American 











@ Lovely pink and whice 
blooms. Resucifal wax-like 
foliage. See them in our 
BIG, FREE i9si CATA- 
LOG in full color. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








| . ; Zs y 2 
| 
| gust READ olawn 


: 
Over a million folks credit their beauti- 
ful lawns to the simple, down-to-earth 


advice contained in each issue. A 
Minnesota reader simply says, “We owe 
our lovely yard to LAWN CARE aid.” 
Get set for Spring by sending now for 
your FREE 2 year subscription. Drop a 
card to...O0 M Sex & SONS CO 
95 Spring St, Marysville, Ohio 
also Palo Alto, Calitornia 





Ashford, No. Caroline 





THE 
ONE AND ONLY 


PACIFIC STRAIN 


oF 
TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


ORIGINATED BY 

FRANK REINELT 
The largest assortment and finest new developments. 
We have an excellent variety of completely new 
advances available this year 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
VETTERLE & REINELT 
HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
DEPT. H CAPITOLA, CALIF. 








THE 


Belle of Ireland 


PETUNIA 


A completely ruffled petunia in a wide range of 
colors: Pink, White, Magenta, Cerise, Creamy 
Yellow, each with a delicately frilled edge of 
- green 

he getenia surprise of the year for only $1.00 
@ packet. 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
SEEDS—BULBS—PLANTS 
Dept. HO, 22 W. 27th Street, New York City 1, N.Y, 














COLES COOOL 


The Norumbega Nursery { 
Artuur R. Lerpy 
Landscape Designer 
OFFERS 
Complete Landscape Service 
Display Garden and Office 


181 South Avenue Weston 93, Mass. 
Waltham 5-7285 








ae 





a ae 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 
_ LIBRARY 


This big, new, 52-page 
catalogue for 1951, 
“Garden Gems,” is a 
“must” for serious gar- 
deners. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described and 
illustrated in color are 
the best NEW ROSES. 
including the ALL-AMERICA ROSE SE- 
LECTIONS, as well as OLD-FASHIONED 
ROSES; many new and old favorite PEREN- 
NIALS; unusual EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
and VINES; AZALEAS and RHODO- 
DENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for theffirst 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use 
For first copy please remit 35c (coins or 
stamps) in U.S.A. 
Customers of record receive their copy 
automatically. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


522 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Fruit in the Garden 
From page 80 


land and Morrison are good black rasp- 
berries; while Sodus and Marion are the 
best purple varieties. These are heavy- 
yielding types suitable for culinary use. 
Good red varieties include Newburgh, 
Latham, Taylor and Milton. Two new 
Autumn-fruiting red sorts are September 
and Durham. These bear two crops a year 
and greatly prolong the raspberry season 
with the Fall crop which starts in early 
September and continues until frost. Hed- 
rick and Bailey are two new blackberries 
worth trying when sufficient plants are 
available. Red Lake currant and Poor- 
man gooseberry are the best of these fruits. 
Jersey, Pemberton, Atlantic and Stanley 
are good blueberries. 

Summer care of the strawberries con- 
sists of regular cultivation and hoeing, 
spacing the runners about six inches apart 
and removing the surplus after the row is 
filled out to a width of 18 inches. The ever- 
bearing strawberries sometimes perform 
much better if mulched with sawdust. 

The brambles, currants, gooseberries 
and blueberries may be mulched. Sawdust 
is an especially good mulch for blueberries. 
Cultivation, if practiced, should be shallow. 
Nitrogen is most apt to be the best ferti- 
lizer. For the blueberries sulfate of am- 
monia is best, but ammonium nitrate may 
be used, and is suitable for the other fruits. 
In small gardens complete fertilizers will 
do very well for most fruits. 


Dwarf Apples 


Dwarf apple trees have a strong appeal 
to the home fruit grower, but unless sprayed 
often, it is not worthwhile to plant them. 
Their low stature, however, makes it rela- 
tively easy to do this. 

Their small size is due to the dwarfing 
effect of the rootstock on which they are 
budded. Several rootstocks are in use, and 
these dwarf in various degrees the varieties 
budded on them. The rootstock known as 
the Malling IX exerts the greatest dwarfing 
effect, producing trees not over six to eight 
feet in height. When ordering one should 
specify that the trees be on Malling IX,D, 
not merely dwarf apple trees. 

Dwarf apples require special care if 
they are to succeed. The trees must be 
tied to a stout stake, as the roots are shal- 
low and brittle, and when laden with fruit 
the trees are easily blown over by a high 
wind. They should be planted with the 
bud union about four inches above ground. 
If planted with the union at or below the 
ground level, roots may develop from the 
cion, or top part of the tree, whereupon the 
tree will soon lose its dwarf character and 
become a full-sized apple tree. 

The tree should be headed low, a foot 
from the ground, to reduce the danger 
from tipping over. Mulching is especially 
desirable in view of the shallow root system. 
A guard of wire netting around the trunk 
is desirable as protection against mice. 





PRE-TESTED 
PERENNIALS 


Field-Grown Here in Needham 


@ Experts agree our handling meth- 
ods insure 100% livability in your 
garden—no transplanting shock — 
they never know they're moved! 


@ Come where they're grown, and 
pick out the exact plants you want. 


@ 250,000 to choose from — 150 
varieties —the best of the old and 
new too! 

@ Everything for the garden—ever- 
greens, trees, shrubs, roses,, in- 
secticides, fertilizers, tools, etc. 

OPEN EVERY DAY TILL DARK 


WINSLOW 


NURSERIES. INC. 


PILGRIM ROAD, NEECOHAM MASS. 
NE »-0800 + NE 23-2000 








GROW MINIATURE TREES 


4 FOR PROFIT & PLEASURE 


Fabulous Money- Real Fun'Grow 

genuine live dwarf‘ Ming) trees. 

A terrific new business and hobby. 

\ Astounding details Free. Write — 
ARF TREES, dept. 7 

P. ©. Box 355 + Briggs Station 











Les Angeles 48, Californie 


GARDENING 
on CAPE COD 


Landscape Design 
Construction 
Planting 





al 


H. V. LAWRENCE, INC. 
CAPE COD NURSERIES 
FALMOUTH 
Write for new 1951 Booklet 








PROTECT and SAVE 


your elm trees wi 


BENOX 


Liquid Concentrate 


inst 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE 
A new approach that attacks 
the fungus parasite. 
Inexpensive and easy to apply. 
For details and prices contact 


B. L. Lemke & Co. Inc. 
LODI, NEW JERSEY 
Inquiries from distributors invited. 
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Protect Trees and Shrubs 


ae 
SCALE OIL 
The most reliable dormant 
spray for fruit and shade 
trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens. D&P Scale Oil 


destroys scale insects, red 
mite, aphis, codling moth, 





winter-over. Emulsifies read- i 10.00 
ily. Covers freely. One 30 Gal. Drum 45.25 
gallon makes 20 gallons. 50 Gal. Drum 67.75 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 


Springfield, New Jersey 








Own Evergreens for 
Landscaping, Windbreaks and 
Christmas trees. Money making 
side line. Interesting and profitable 
hobby — that grows. Best varieties, | 
~make beautiful trees. 250 seeds 
$1.00 prepaid. 

LUTHER P. CREASY 

Catawissa, Pa., Dept. 14 


Grow Your 





The staff of Elisabeth Chase Maple Candies will be 


proud to greet you at the Spring Flower Show, Booth 58, | 


Mechanics Bidg., Boston, Mass., March 11 through 17th. | 
When you visit Vermont please stop at our Shop on 


Route U. 8S. 5, Lyndon, Vermont. 








MARCY FARM CANDY 


All Homemade 
See the “CART” at the SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
— second floor near balcony — or visit our candy 
kitchen at 1173 Chestnut Street, Newton Upper 
Falls, Massachusetts 


_— VIOLETS: ay 


“Americas Favorite Mouse Mant ”= 
Naim bares $1. } 5 
15 VARIETIES PLANTS, 
jouse Plants, Complete line 


nes 
of su “ache n All at vebeond ra my FREE. CATALOG. 
RENTZEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Dept. H, 309 Lake Ave., Pitman, New Jersey 


Use genuine BACTI-VATED 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


NATURE FINEST SOIL BUILDER 











Why 


? Free 
tion’ MICHIGAN PEAT 


po dealer or Michigan Peat 267 Fifth Ave. N.Y 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 


IN A LOVELY 
GARDEN SHOP ‘GaRDEN A 
75 Granite Street — Off Route Py 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Old iron and wire furniture. Bird 





Baths. Alabaster vases . . . modern cer- 
amics. Country antiques. St. Francis 
figures. — Write for catalog. 


MILLION 
Ry wears 





fer ary hristmas 
wde: E 


t, Trees, 
Berries, Shrubs. “Write to Box 8-C. 
i 
a hers FORESTS, Inc 
no, Pa 2“ 


March 1951 


New 1951 catal 
q eens, 


Plant Roots 
From page 84 


The roots in meadow, pasture and turf 
grasses function differently than do culti- 
vated crop roots. These plants usually 
grow year after year. The tops are removed 
from the meadow and pasture for feed, and 
on the turf or lawn the grass is clipped 
regularly. To keep these forage crops and 
the turf growing, the plants must be well 
nourished. In turf 60 to 80% of the root 
system dies each year, so high fertility is 
necessary to keep the new roots growing 
and reaching out into the soil. Old sod 
land is known to be high in organic matter. 
The roots deserve the credit. J. W. White 
of the Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
working on one of the oldest fertilizer plots 
in America, compared the organic matter 
in plots that have been in four year rotation 
of corn, oats and mixed hay for 72 years 
with the organic matter in an adjacent plot 
that had been in continuous grass for the 
same number of years. The unfertilized 
grass plot contained 61% more organic 
matter than the unfertilized crop plot. 

Root systems of various plants vary 
widely in weight, according to W. V. 
Bartholamew. Native prairie grasses yield 
as much as 10,000 pounds of roots per acre; 
blue grass 2,300 to 2,500 pounds; brome 
grass 2,000 to 4,000 pounds; alfalfa 2,000 to 
3,500 pounds; sudan grass and sweet clover 
800 to 1,400 pounds and potatoes, peas, 
and tomatoes crops 200 to 500 pounds. 


Make Roots Do a Job 


A concerted effort to put roots to work 
rejuvenating poor run-down soil or main- 
taining a rich soil pays well. There are 
many crops which will fill the soil with fine, 
fibrous roots which enter into every part of 
the plow layer. If legumes are included in 
the mixture, the soil will benefit from the 
bacteria nodules on the legumes. These 
bacteria can extract nitrogen from the air 
and fix it in the soil in such form that plants 
can use the nitrogen as food. 

Take good care of roots no matter what 
crop you are growing. Protect them as 
carefully as the tops of plants, and your 
returns will be substantially increased. 
Learn to know roots better; they are among 
the gardeners’ and farmers’ best aids to 
wise and profitable growing. 


Primrose Show 


The American Primrose Society will hold 
its national show on Saturday and Sunday, 
April 7-8, at the Portland Information 
Center, Portland, Oregon. New hybrids 
and new species, never shown before in 
America, will be on display, as well as new 
strains of miniatures, giants, asiatics, 
julianas and rare green auriculas. A plant- 
ing outside of the building will be one of 
the outstanding features of the show. The 
American Primrose Society was founded in 
Portland in 1941. New members are wel- 
comed to join. 





GOOD PLANTING 


Our new Spring catalog will bring your planting 
urge into full swing. Dazzling Everblooming 
Hybrid Tea Roses, ivscious Everbearing Red 
berries and Blueberries, Dwarf Fruit Trees, and 
beautiful Flowering - paar wili lure you back to 
the soil. Write today 











PRIZE WINNING 
VARIETIES 
Leading Lady, Red Charm, Spotlight, Picardy, 
Vagabond Prince, Bagdad, Silver Wings. Over 
75 varieties to seovide you with any combina- 
tion of color & your garden. Order early. 


Bulbs will be shipped when you want them. 


Bonus bulbs given with every order. Price list 


sent on request. 

GLADFIELD GARDENS 
COLIN LIVESEY MARJORIE LIVESEY 
Range Road Windham, N. H. 


— 














SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
Lead pencil markings 

permanent 

reliable. Mil- 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture. 
Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show 
Garden also Tie-On 
and Pot Labels. 

HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis St. 
DEALERS PLEASE 


Really 


INQt IRE 














MONKSHOOD 


ACONITUM—Handsome Delphinium-like spikes of 
hood-shaped flowers. Lovely border subject. Fine cut flower. 


ANTHORA—lovely pale yellow. 3’. July 
BARKER'S—immense powder bive. 6’. Sept 
FISCHERI— Soft sky Bive, 2’. August 
NAPELLUS—Deep bive-purple. 4’. June 
NAPELLUS BICOLOR—Bive and white form 
SPARKS—Deep royal purple. 3’. July. 
One each for $3.00; 3 each for $8.00 postpaid 
Colored catalog of perennials 


F R E — it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp Box H-3 Spokane, Wash 


Perry's Prize Large Flowering 


GLOXINIA 


BULBS 


Your choice of 6 beautiful colors: Blue with White 
Border; Scarlet with White Border; Dark Bive; Pure 
White; Scarlet; Rose. 3 for $1.40; Doz. $5.25, post 
paid. 

Send for our 1951 Catalog of Seeds and Bulbs. 


Perry Seed Company 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston 9, Mass. 


superb 
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The Wintertime 
Friend for Your 
Feathered Friends! 


WILD BIRD 
FEEDING STATION 


COMPLETE #& » +) » 
ONLY 2 
POSTPAID IN U.S.A. 


The wild birds will love you when you install 
one of these all-glass feeders for them. Plastic- 
covered jute rope and cadmivum-coated hard- 
Feeder 


wore ore weather-resistant never 


needs painting, can't rust or warp. 8 4 high, 
8A" Easily assembled and installed; 


easily refilled. Complete with instructions and 


wide 
two pounds of wild bird seed. 


Send Check 
or Money Order to: 


AUTOGRAPH CRYSTAL 
SALES — BOX 563-D 
BELLAIRE, OHIO 


1 Plant Prize-Winning 
: if 7S Oregon Grown Stock 





SPRING SPECIAL | 


$3° catalog value for 2% 
ACTION FRONT red 
NATIONAL WHITE white 
SARAH KINISH 


strated in color 


royal bive 
Write for 
describing the finest varieties available 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS | 
_Ganverten, Gregen 


atalog ill 





Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN crowees pot s 


BOX 5076h © PORTLAND (3, ORE. 


0h 


ATALO 


The Spring and Fall 1951 catalog of Lamp 
NURSERIES, E. 10] SHARP AVE., SPOKANE, WASH., 
lists a wide variety of hardy perennials and al- 
pines. 

BRADLEY BROTHERS, CARBONDALE, ILL., offer 
all kinds of fruits and flowering trees and shrubs 
for home planting. 

ALFRED L. MOSES AT LIMA, N. Y., 
gladiolus. The 1951 introductions are 
able. 

Fruits, flowering plants, bulbs and flower and 
vegetable seeds may be had from ALLEN’s NUR- 
SERIES AND SEED HOUSE, GENEVA, onI0. The 
concern is in its 58th year. 

The All-America selections, along with other 
flower and vegetable seeds, are listed in the new 
catalog of the HALLAWELL SEED Co., 519 MARKET 
8T., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 

H. E. MORROW of MONTICELLO, 14., offers 
corn” gladiolus varieties. 

The latest catalog of JosEPH BRECK & SONS, 
85 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS., is complete 
with everything for the garden — flower and 
vegetable seeds, shrubs, bulbs and supplies and 
equipment. 

NOWETA GARDENS’ 1951 catalog is one of the 
most beautiful of those devoted to glads alone, 
both old and new. ST. CHARLES, MINN., is the 
address. 

Trees and shrubs, fruits, bulbs, roses are some 
of the kinds which make the new garden book of 
the INTER-STATE NURSERIES, HAMBURG, IA., 
complete and useful. 

THE GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE, ASHFORD, 
MCDOWELL COUNTY, N. C., carry hardy herbaceous 
perennials, alpines, ferns, aquatic and bog plants, 
vines and trees and shrubs. 

Fragrant gladiolus are featured by o. &. 
SPENCER Of ELBURN, ILL. 

The GILL BROS. SEED CO., MONTAVILLA 8TA., 
PORTLAND 16, ORE., can supply with flower and 
vegetable seeds for your home garden. 

GUY 8. QUINN, OLDEN, TEXAS, carries one of the 
largest collections of cacti and succulents for the 
amateur and collector. 

Popular glad varieties are offered by the sra- 
BROOK NURSERIES, SEABROOK, N. H 

Strawberry growers will want to consult the 
new berry book of the w. F. ALLEN CO., SALIS- 
BURY, MD, 

The PERRIN GARDENS, 2314 N. E. ALBERTA 
ST., PORTLAND 11, ORE., are gladiolus specialists. 

F. B. MILLS, ROSE HILL, N. Y., in its 64th year, 
offers the usual large variety of flower and vege- 
table seeds. 

THE CLARKES, LAWNFIELD, CLACKMAS, 
are growers of pansies and primulas. 

Hostas and hemerocallis of many species and 
varieties are listed by the well-known grower, 
H. A. ZAGER, 4215 URBANDALE AVE., DES MOINES 
10, 1a, 

The 1951 guide of J. H. SHIVERS PLANT FARMS, 
ALLEN, MD., contains listings of strawberry 
varieties with cultural information. 

Fruit trees, berries, grapes, roses and orna- 
mental plants are listed in the catalog of KELLY 
BROS. NURSERIES, INC., DANSVILLE, N. Y 

WM. TRICKER, INC., SADDLE RIVER, N. J., and 
INDEPENDENCE, OnT0, ‘‘the oldest and largest 
water garden specialists,” can provide you water 
lilies, bog plants, fish, etc., for your garden pool. 

THE WALKERS, BOX 284, TAUNTON, MASS., 
handle gourd seeds — ornamental, lagenaria and 
special kinds 

Orchid plants may be purchased from RIVER- 
MONT ORCHIDS, SIGNAL MOUNTAIN, TENN. 

Gladiolus varieties are offered by RoGERs’ 
GLAD GARDENS, GREENLAWN, L. I., N. Y 

The latest catalog of BARTELDES SEED CO., 
LAWRENCE, KAN., and DENVER, COLO., is devoted 
to vegetable and flower seeds, field grasses and 
supphies. 


specializes in 
avail- 


“tall 


ORE., 





| delivery 








For (olor 
RHODODENDRON 


Mixed Hybrids 
Husky 3 year plants 
3 for $295 
Order now for Spring 
Postpaid east of the Mississippi 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 


ABINGTON, MASS. 











DOUBLE BLOODROOT 
(Sanguinaria canadensis multiplex) 

Very rare, lovely form, flowers like smal! double white Peonies, in 

April. Grows easily in wild gardens, woodsy soil, part shade. 

Transplants best in fall. Stock scarce; order now for September 

$2.50 


Strong sure-to-bloom roots, $1.20 postpaid; $1.80 for 2; 


| for 3; $3.75 for 5; $7. for 10 
| GRAY & COLE 


Ward Hill, Mass. 








CLEMATIS 


ears VINE of vee BEAUTY 


nas y -t a profusion 
eodalicate Severs tn spring a ry oanty summer 
Ideal for fence, trellis or wall. 38 varieties in 
wide color selection, valuable cultural _ 
formation in our free colorful catalog —V 
to 
Geonce & SON 


James I Box H, Fairport, N. ¥ 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon request, 
lists seeds of the less usual species, alpines, bulbs, 





shrubs, conservatory exotics and the like 


REX D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS 
nd Kalmia Mt. hoor. 
18-24 in.; each $1.7 


Cut back heavy clumps B. & .. 


3, $4.80; 10, $15.00. 
Cut beck clumps. 18-4 ia. BSB. 
80; 10, $8.00; 2-3 ft.., h $1.25; 3, $2 





a rsery grown, 2-3 ft., 
B. & ; eac! Leucothoe Catesseat. Aa 
Leucothoe 18-24 Inch, cut back clumps B. & 
Prices quot F.O. 4 our ny FS 
ce list free. Plan your ord 
ELK RIVER NURSERY 
Carderview, Tennessee 





The loveliest of all flowers that 
can be grown at home. Exquisite 
jewel-like colors. Nearly every bloom reaches per- 
fection. Easy to grow in tub or pool. Write today 
to nearest office for your free copy of new, color- 
ful 1951 cane oy 
REE SPRINGS FISHERIES 
a Mi Ar. Suite 713, Dept. 1621, St. Louis, Mo. 
1621 Main Read, Lilypons, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1621, Chicage 1, Ii. 
PERENNIALS 
from Pitzonka 





¥ x om are 4-77 a new garden 

ling new life to 

oy vid, en md for Pitzon! ka's 

beautiful Perennial and id Pansy 
n 








4" Squatty Red Clay Pots —Ideal for... 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Their excellent porosity and 
— shape nourishes plants 
Relp 5 zevent ally rented of 
ei Preveed and recommended 
vy or $1.00; ; 10 for $2.00 id 
. 

ie additional west of Rockies 

Prices of other sizes on request. 

CERAMO CO., Box 84-F Jackson, Missouri 


HORTICULTURE 





More New Catalogs 


Armstronc Nurseries’ beautiful 1951 cat- 
alog is devoted to roses of all kinds. The address 
is Ontario, Cauir. 

Miniature and small-flowering gladiolus may 
be obtained from Rocers’ Giap GarDENs, 
Greentawn, L. I., New York, in addition to 
the large-flowering varieties. 

Camellias, azaleas and other plants for 
Southern gardens may be had from FRUITLAND 
NURSERIES, P. 0. BOX 910, AUGUSTA, GA 

GLADRIDGE GARDENS, PERRY, OHIO, 
best in glads. 

Fruits of all kinds are featured by HARRISONS’ 
NURSERIES, BERLIN, MD. 

The 1951 glad introductions, along with older 
varieties, contained in the guidebook of HERBERT 
0. EVANS, SOLON, On10, will delight the fancier of 
that favorite flower. 

Hardy plants for northern gardens are offered 
by the MCCONNELL NURSERY CO., PORT BURWELL, 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 


offer the 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 CORTLANDT ST., 
N. ¥. 7, N. ¥., has issued a catalog that is com- 
plete with flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, 
supplies and other things for the garden. 

Strawberries and other fruits and vegetables 
are contained in the new book of OAK HILL 
NURS., NEW BUFFALO, MICH. 

The usual glads, along with miniatures and 
varieties from Australia and New Zealand, are 
listed by the BIRCHVILLE GARDENS, PLAINVILLE, 
CONN 

More glads may be had from the GreLser 
BROTHERS at DALTON, N. Y. 

Likewise, LINS GLADIOLUS, COLOGNE, MINN.» 
carries a large selection from which to choose. 

The fuchsia fan may obtain 1951 varieties, in 
addition to others, from the YoRK GARDENS, 
SEAL ROCK, ORE. 

GULDEMOND’S NURS. at NEWPORT, R. L., has an 
extensive flower and vegetable seed list. 

SWAYNE’S GARDENS, P. 0. BOX 109, PUYALLUP» 
WASH., specialize in iris, delphinium, lupins and 
other perennials. 

J. W. JONES & SON. 
select strawberry plants. 

The newest catalog of the BURGESS SEED & 
PLANT co. has a complete line of seeds, plants 
and supplies for the home garden. GALESBURG, 
micn., is the address. 

For seeds, perennials, bulbs, roses, ornamental 
plants and supplies consult the 1951 garden 
annual of STUMPP & WALTER CO., N. Y. 8, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN, VA., feature 


Ornamental plants, roses, fruits and vegetables 
are carried by BUNTINGS’ NURS., INC., SELBY- 
VILLE, DEL. 

W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, NEW CARLISLE, OHIO, can 
provide you fruits of all kinds, field grasses and 
other plants for the garden. 

Everything in the line of vegetable, flower and 
grass seeds, along with bulbs, make the catalog of 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY INC., 22-24 west 277TH, 
Nn. ¥., one of the most complete. 

Bulbs of the amaryllis, iris, lily, oxalis, calla- 
lily, gesnaria and pineapple families for pot and 
ns culture may be purchased from cecit 
HOUDYSHEL, 1412 THIRD S8T., LA VERNE, CALIF. 

The 68th annuzl catalog of oscar H. WILL « 
CO., BISMARCK, N. D., lists vegetable seeds and 
hardy plants. 

The attractive catalog of the RoBSON SEED 
FARMS, HALL, N. ¥Y., is given over to seeds of all 
kinds. 

The 1951 planting guide of the EaRL FERRIS 
NURS., HAMPTON, 14., has everything for the 
garden, including trees and shrubs, perennials, 
bulbs and fruits. 

GLAD MEADOW, FREEPORT, ILL., is another 
concern carrying the new and old in gladiolus 
varieties. 

Chrysanthemums, including hardy English, 
iris and other perennials and garden plants are 
included in the 1951 book of smira’s GARDENS, 
ROUTE 1, Box 223, LEWISTON, IDA. 


March 1951 








bangs sibiere 


Rate 15 cents wm $2.50, cash with order. 
Closing dees Arh of pony presiding Bike of ieeue. 


BULBS. Send for our BLUE RIBBON LIST OF THE 
WORLD'S FINEST DAFFODILS, 1951 issue. We 
actually raise more varieties than any grower in the 

S.A., including the finest of the new novelties, yet re- 
taining the best of the older types for a total of over 
1200 varieties. Included is our special offer of FRESH 
CUT DAFFODIL BLOOMS, available March 1 
through April 15. Cut in our fields one day, at your 
ome the next via Special Delivery. THE DAFFODIL 

ART, Nuttall P. O., Gloucester County, Va. 


BEGONIAS. Calla Lily Begonia $1.00, $2.00. Oldand 
new variety. Rex $.50 to $2.00. Trout $.50. Maybelle 
E., $.50. Angel Wing $1.00. Catalog. THE VILLAGE 
FARM GREENHOUSE, E. Pepperell, 


FOUR NEW 1951 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, One of 
each $2.00. Silver Ball — Large Pompon White, James 
Stewart Medium Pompon Yellow, Sweethear: 
Small Daisy Lavender and Marionette — Smal] Pom 
pon, Rust Red. CHRYSANTHEMUM GARDENS, 
165 Akron Street, Lockport, New Yor 


INSPECTED, strong rooted Strawberry 
Howard 17 (Premier), Valentine, Path- 
Midland, Fairfax. Mid-season 
Catskill, Sparkle, Robinson, Beatrice, Virginia, Sen. 
Dunlap, Temple, Fairland. Late: Elgin. 25 for $1.25; 
50 for $2.00; 100 for $3.25. Kardinal King (superb 
midseason), Fairpeake (late) 20% higher. Cheyenne 25 
for $2.00. Postpaid. FRANKLIN C. ROBERTS, 
Box A, Boxford, Mass. 


COOK GRAPE Best blue grape, ripens before 
Concord, excellent flavor, winner first-class certificate, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. One and two 
year vines, $.75 and $1.25 each, supply limited. Excel- 
> nt new Sey ions Empire and Erie, just released 
m Geneva Experiment Station, plants limited 
s. ‘LOTHROP DAVENPORT, No. Grafton, Mass. 














STATE 
Plants. Early: 
finder, Maytime, 





DAYL IL IES . All of of and only Dr. Stout’ 8 Ni med Hy- 
brids. All of them worthy of a permanent place in the 
finest garden. Catalog free, excepting 10¢ coin West of 
Denver, Colorado. FARR NURSERY CO., Box 4, 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 

LE, $400. Rototiller, 1947. With extra-size 
wheels, free-wheeling unit, reverse gear, bull-dozer, 
furrower. In perfect condition. Inspection by appoint- 
ment. SPENCER ERVIN, Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsyl- 
vania 
DAPHNE MEZEREUM — Hardy, early, fragrant, 
red berried, dwarf shrub 9”-12”. 100 at 18¢, 50 at 100 
rate. Cash, F.O.B. Express-April. WILLMOT'S, 
Orillia, Ontasto. 





FOR SALE New African Violets. Pink Lily of Valley, 
Woodland, not African Yellow Violets. Stamp for list 
THE JARRETT GARDENS, Bethayres, Pennsy!- 
vania. 


HERBS FOR EVERY GARDE) 
culinary, Gecoratts ge 9 eae and seeds direct 
from grower. Cata PLA ATION GARDENS, 
Route 2, Box 193, cae heen, Virginia. 


Wide variety 


AMAZING results from handful of NATL RE’ SCOM- 
POST under roots of seedlings when planting. 100 hand- 
fuls, 10 Ibs. = 00 postpaid to 600 miles. Gift with each 
aiome nt emit with order please. JOHNSON 
BROTHE RS. P. O. Box 463, Bound Brook, New 
ja 


AMAZING new scientific fertility builder 
MUS improves soil; promotes normal, healthy 
growth without lime or fertilizer. 100% organic. Send 
$1. for generous package; makes up to 160 gallons; use 
on any growing plant. Descriptive folder FREE. 
BURKLEIGH COMPANY, Dept. 338, Towson, 
Maryland. 


ACTU- 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS — 200 varieties. New Garden, 
Commercial, Spider, and English. Rooted cuttings and 
potted plants. Free list. A. LADYGO NURSERY 

4800 Van Epps Rd., Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


5 AND COR- 


FLOWER ARRAI R'S St PPLIF 
FLORAL 


SAGE MATERIALS. Write for Price List 
ART, Dept. MO, West Englewood, N. J. 


200,000 STATE INSPECTED G bereag {pe BULBS 
$1.00 to $20.00 per 1,000. 30 varieties. Also wherry 
raspberry plants. Write for list. EDWARD “GORZIN- 
SKI NURSERY, R. 1, Powers, Michigan. 


PLANT THE LAWN you never have to cut. Free 
circular. MIDGET GRASS CO., 3370-N. 53rd St., 
Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Cultivated, 
brids. Vigorous, healthy, government inspected 
Information, varieties, prices, gladly sent. 

MANN’S PLANTATION, Grand Junction, Michi. 


MINIATU A AND SMALL FLOWERING GLADI- 
OLUS B Ss 150 varieties of these popular glads 
and 250 varie ties of large flowering —- send for catalog. 
ROGERS GLAD GARD) x 234, Greenlawn, 
Long Island, New York. 








Improved Hy- 
planes. 








(carolinianum), Rhododendron 
Kalmia (laurel), Hemlock 
wo 4 meee be 


RHODODE NDRON 
(maximum), Native azaleas 
(Tsuga) 
Spg. moss packed. 3-4 ft., $26 
PRE PAID 
Fa 


Assorted as o sire ae 


6.00. 
NATURE'S G REENHOU ‘SE.  railuinh 
RDS, n ias, our hobby Complete list free. 
Our Spring trial offer only $1.00. THE WALKERS, 
Taunton, Mass. 
DELPHINIL as new double pink, rose and others; 
also choice Primr ed-plant catalog free. OF FE: R: 
MAN DELPHINIU ™ c ;ARDENS, Seattle 6, Wash. 





“ORC cHIDS: Their Description and Cultivation,’ 
by B. H. Curtis. 272 pages with 30 pates in colour 
12 dollars post free. Boddy's Bookshop, Middles- 
brough, Yorks, England. 





WIL D FLOWERS along a cbady path. Round- lobed 
Hepatica, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Cardinal Flower, White 
Trillium, Canada Violet. 5 each 25 plants $6. 

HARDY FERNS for a shady corner Maidenhair 
Fern, Silvery Spleenwort, Toothed Wood Fern. Royal 
Fern, Christmas Fern. 5 each 25 ferns $6 .00 Postpaid 
East of the Mississippi River: plus 10% West. Send 
cash, check or money order to JOHNSON’ S NURSER- 
IES, Southwick, Mass. 

OREGON GROWN ~ POLYANT: HA PRIMROSE 


»S dollar per package with instructions, order now, 
srop. PRIMROSE ACRES, Gladstone 6, Oregon. 











: Finest French, Oriental Novelty Types 
Unusually vigorous: grown on their OWN roots. Free 
catalog lists 97 kinds. Specimens, rarities, special offers. 

IPTON NURSERY, Dept. D, 4838 Spokane, 
Detroit 4, Michigan 
GIVE YOUR GARDEN ITS DUE. Reliable Labora 
tory soil analysis takes guesswork out of planting 
Complete report $4.00. Send for full information and 
sampling directions. EDWIN HARRINGTON, Agri- 
cultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 
PL ANT HARDY PHLOX for Summer blossom. Ten 
select large flowering varieties in a wide range of colors 
our selection, for $3.50; 3 colle tions 5S plants $9.75 pr 
paid. All first-class fie id grown Perennial Cat- 
alogue free. N. A. HA LAL Ri, , Webster, N. 
ORCHIDS — ¢ alanthe Orchids to grow with your 
house plants. No special equipment. Sprays of 10 to 15 
beautifully colored orchids in mid-winter over two 
month period. Fully mature, blooming size plants Two 
Dollars each, three for Five Dollars. We pay delivery 
costs. CHARMAINE GARDENS, 301 Allamanda, 
Lakeland, Florida. 


100 BLOOMIN 3 SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS in 
about 50 gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs, $3.50, all 
postpaid. Write for Free Catalog featuring many new 
outstanding varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, 
Mass. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. Raise your own from seed for 
ornament, windbreak, snow fence, erosion control, 
Christmas trees, Spruce, Firs, Pines, Birch, others. 
Free planting guide price list. WOODLOT SEED 
CO., Nerway, Zone 3, Michigan inek 


GARDEN HERBS — SPECIAL to April 15, 1951 — 
Ten Hardy Perennial varieties, all different, our selec- 
tion, labeled for only $3.00; 3 Collections, 30 plants, 
$8.50 prepaid. Perennial catalogue free. i. A. 
HALLAUER, R1, Webster, New York. 


GLADIOLUS March Special. Hundred blooming 
size $1.49 one lot only, to get acquainted. Yellow 


Strawberries — Rock Garden Glads. ROBINSONS, 
Seb pol, Calif. 











RARE HARDY AZALEAS. Evergreens, Yews, Pieris- 
japonica, Japanese Hollies, Junipers, Enkianthus, Box 
woods, Brooms, Nandina, P 'yracantha, Flowering Crabs, 
Birch Trees, Oaks, Cork Bark Euonymus, Coton- 
easters, Viburnums in variety, Jap Red Maples, Blue 
Spiraea, Fringe tree, Halesias, Shadblow, 10 different 
magnolias, Vitex-macrophylla, Rare Flowering Shrubs 
and rees, 10¢ to $1.00 each. Azaleas in Variety 
$15.00 per 100. Send for list of 150 Rare Plants 
ALANWOLD NURSERY, Neshaminy, Penna. 


DAYL IL IES Leading varieties in blooming size 
roots. DILL GARDENS, 1118 Sutter Avenue, Uni- 
versity City 14, Missouri. 


100 COLD FRAME SASH 3 x6 good inition 3 wanted. 
GREENE HERB GARDENS, Greene, Rhode Island. 








EARNINGS Fascinating pastime. 
living miniature (Ming) Trees. New 
Astounding information 


355U, Briggs 


FABULOUS 
Growing Genuine, 
ional Business or Hobby 
FREE. DWARF GARDENS, Box 
Station, Los Angeles 48, C alif. 
WEAVE RUG S, Etc. Profitable spare time home 
occupation, 31,000 doing it with $59.50 Union Looms 
Free booklet. UNION LOOM WORKS, Box 406, 
Boonville, New York. al 


POSITIONS WANTED —__ 


SITUATION WANTED AS HEAD GARDENER on 
private estate or park. Experienced grower of fruit 
~ flowers under glass and outdoors. Vegetable gar- 
dens and landscape work. Good references. W. Y- 
LOR, 1125 S. Westnedge, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


389 Broad Street (Suburban) Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
+ + aa 
Spring Luncheon 


(Subscription) 
The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 
at twelve-thirty 
7 = = 


Co-operating in the 


Philadelphia Flower Show 


March 5 - 10, 1951 


Commercial Museum 


34th Street below Spruce 


Admission $1.30 - including tax 


Each Annual Member receives one free 
ticket — Season Pass to Life Members 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HorTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Ww 


80TH 
NEW ENGLAND 
SPRING 
E FLOWER SHOW 


Mechanics Building, Boston 


March 11-17 
7] 


See the gorgeous hillside of acacias in a 
setting with waterfall, pool and cave; 
paths canopied with dogwoods; a wall 
garden; colorful displays of orchids, 
spring bulbs, roses and azaleas. 


1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Sunday 
Daily 
Admissions 


FREE TO MEMBERS (One) 
PATRONS $1.50 (tax inc.) 














The Horticultural 
Society of New York 


March 5th to 10th 


INTERNATIONAL 
FLOWER 
SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
$1.50 


Member's Season Pass 
admits one to the 
“PRIVATE VIEW”, 

9 to 1O A.M. 
Tuesday through Saturday 


Phone Plaza 7-0915 














MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
sponsors 
THE DETROIT 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


March 31 thru April 8 
in Convention Hall 


Garden Librar 


Annual Membership Fees 
Individ $ 


Dual 


3.00 
(man and wife) OC 
Write or phone (LO 8-2223) f 
heck tor membership to our 


tion or send ; : 
office. 
Future Events To Remember 
ANNUAL MEETING, 
Saturday, May 19. 
LECTURE, Saturday, June 9, by 
Mrs. Chester Cook. 
PLANT DOCTOR DAY, 
Saturday, June 16. 


The White House, Belle Isie, 
Detroit 7, Michigan 





STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive and 
flower. Hundreds of kinds, unusual bulbs and 
herdy plents, in our New illustroted Catalog 
Ask for your copy 


REX D. PEARCE 





Moorestown Dept. B New Jeney 











March. Wilmington, N.C. Azalea Festival. 

Mar. 1-6. West Springfield, Mass. Western 
Massachusetts Flower Show, Industrial 

¥ Arts Building, Eastern States Exposition. 

Mar. 3-10. Baltimore, Md. Nationa] Flower 
Show. 

Mar. 3-11. Inglewood, Calif. California 
International Flower Show Hollywood Pk. 

Mar. 3-Apr. 1. Natchez, Miss. Natchez Pil- 
grimage 

Mar. 4-6. Dayton, Ohio. American Carnation 
Society Convention and Show. 

Mar. 5-10. New York, N. Y. International 
Flower Show at Grand Central Palace. 

Mar. 5-10. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia 
Flower Show at the Commercial Museum. 

Mar. 6. Philadelphia, Pa. Spring Luncheon of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 

Mar. 8-11. Houston, Texas. Flower Show. 

Mar. 8-13. West Hartford, Conn. 
Flower Show at the State Armory. 

Mar. 10. Waltham, Mass. All-day Regional 
Conference on gladiolus culture and prob- 
lems of the New England Gladiolus Soci- 
ety, Waltham Field Station, Beaver Street. 

Mar. 11-17. Boston, Mass. New England 
Spring Flower Show at Mechanics Building. 

Mar. 13-18. St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis Flower 
and Garden Show. 

Mar. 14-16. Charleston, S.C. Flower Show 
School, Course IT. 


Spring 


Mar. 16-19. Miami, Fla. Third Annual 
Metropolitan Miami Flower Show at the 
Dinner Key Auditorium. 

Mar. 16-19. Houston, Texas. Second annual 
“Flowers and Gardens of the Americas” 
show Exhibition Hall, Shamrock Hotel. 

Mar. 17. Boston, Mass. Meeting of the New 
England Rose Society at the Gardner Hotel 

Mar. 17-18. Baton Rouge, La. Flower Show 
and Convention, Louisiana State Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs. 

Mar. 22-23. Palm Beach, Fla. 
Shade Tree Conference. 

Mar. 26. Boston, Mass. Meeting of the Gar- 
den Club Federation of Massachusetts, 
Inc., at Horticultural Hall. Lecture, 
“Practical Pest Control of Woody Plants,” 
by Prof. W. D. Whitcomb of Waltham 

Mar. 26-30. Amherst, Mass. Tree Wardens, 
Arborists and Utilities Conference at Bow- 
ditch Hall, Univ. of Massachusetts. 

Mar. 31—Apr. 1. Omaha, Nebr. The Fourth 
Annual Mid-West African Violet Exhibit 
of the Omaha African Violet Club at the 
Joslyn Memorial Hall, 22nd and Dodge 
Streets. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 8. Detroit, Mich. 
Flower and Garden Show. 

April 2. Germantown, Pa. 
the Germantown Horticultural 
Library Hall, Vernon Park. 

Apr. 6-7. Staunton, Va. Seventeenth annual 
Daffodil Show of the Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia, King Bldg., Mary Baldwin College. 

Apr. 6-8. Columbus, Miss. House and Gar- 
den Pilgrimage. 

Apr. 7-8. Portland, Ore. National Show of 
the American Primrose Society at the Port- 
land Information Center. 


Apr. 21-28. Historic Garden Week in Virginia 


Southern 


Michigan 


April meeting of 
Society, 





Because of shortages in our files, spare copies of the March, June and July (1950) Horti- 


cullures would be appreciated. 


Kindly send to 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 








A BEAUTIFUL LIVING 


FENCE tHe MULTIFLORA ROSE 


This amazing shrub rose hedge is fast becoming the most popular method of fencing and hedging in America. 
It grows fast and becomes a guardian of your property in the first year. If planted in the Spring, it should be four 
feet tall this Summer, and will grow to a height of 10 to 12 feet within 4 years. It does not spread and conforms 
to the line of planting. You may control the height by simple pruning. Grows in any average soil and requires 
no after care. In June it will be covered by thousands of pink, white blossoms, followed by gleaming red berries 
in the Fall and Winter. Its density cannot be penetrated by any animal and provides a definite aid to soil conserva- 
tion. (Recommended for both farm and home by U. S. Department of Agricuulture.) Plant 18” apart. 


9” to 12” TAL... 2 
12” to 15” TALL... 


ISMENE — Pure white, waxy, fragrant blossoms. 
Resemble Amaryllis. 
(Peruvian daffodil.) 75¢ each, 3 for $2.00. 
TUBEROSE — Pure white, double flowers of wax- 
like texture. 25¢ each, 6 for $1.25, 12 for $2.30. 


Gloxinia Bulbs — One of the handsomest of summer-blooming 
tuberous-rooted plants; recommended for pot culture. Large, open, 
inverted bell-shaped flowers are freely borne above the velvety 
foliage. 

Emperor Frederick — Scarlet with white border. 
Emperor William — Violet with white border. 
Etoile de Feu — Scarlet. 

Roi des Rouges — Dark Crimson 

Mont Blane — White 

Tigrina — White with pink splashes and spots. 
49¢ each, 3 for $1.25, 5 for $2.25. 

For immediate delivery — giant camellia flowered tuber- 

ous begonias. Exhibition size bulbs. Begonias are, perhaps, the 

handsomest of all flowering plants. They are very popular for use in 
window boxes, as houseplants, and for planting in beds or groups in 
moist, shaded areas. Gigantic flowers appear uninterruptedly until 
frost. Now is the time to start begonias for an early Spring flower. 

Complete instructions with each order. 

Red Triumph — One of the largest begonias, very 
bright red. 

Orange Queen — Orange blooms range up to 
9 inches in diameter. 

Rose Bud — A perfectly formed rosebud center, 
rose shade. 

Carnation — Formed like a carnation in a sal- 
mony shade. 


100 for $5.95 
100 for $7.95 


Picotte — Camellia type. White petals with red 
margins, 
Pearly White — Pure white with golden tinge at 
center, also camellia type. 
Double Marmorata (Camellia type) Scarlet 
colored flower spotted with white. 
As featured in LIFE September 18 11’’-2”’ Bulbs from 
California. 49¢ 3 for $1.25, 6 for $2.25. 
CALADIUM ESCULENTUM (Elephant’s Ear) — 
Giant decorative leaves, rich, bright green. 49¢ 
each, 3 for $1.25. 
CALLAS — Elliottiana — Golden yellow. 49¢ each, 
3 for $1.25. 


BLUEBERRIES 2 yee" '8" to 24’ tall, 
1 to 5 plants. 
79¢ 


Four New Varieties 
WEYMOUTH—PEMBERTON each 
JUNE — BURLINGTON 
These younger plants, at this ideal price, provide an opportunity 
to start a larger blueberry bed. They will bear a limited crop the first 
year after planting, and after that you will have a constant supply of 
berries for years and yeors. Plant two or more varieties for proper 
pollination. 
6 to 11 plants 
12 to 23 plants 
24 or more plants 


Get a head start.... 
Advance the Garden Season 4 to 6 Weeks! 


Use KOLDF RAME to start seedlings 


This year, more than ever before, high food prices make it necessory 
to look to the good rich soil in our own back yard for relief. There will 
be no increase in the price of the vegetables you raise yourself. Take 
advantage of the late winter weeks to start your garden in a Kold- 
frame. Koldframe has everything needed to produce better, stronger 
seedlings. Glazed with unbreakable Vimlite, admits the full range of 
ultra violet and radiant heat rays and its tight construction retains the 
heat. Hail and stormproof. Made of hardwood, treated with cuprinol 
preservative to prevent rot or decay, complete with hardware. Can 
be assembled in 10 minutes. Front and back boards are in 2 sections 
and are hinged to allow easy handling and storage. Measures 6 ft. 
x 3 ft. Slants from 12” to 9” high. Only $29.50 express collect. Free 
delivery within 15 mile radius of Boston. Shipping Weight, 61 Ibs. 
Send for free booklet. 
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GUARANTEED 
NURSERY STOCK 


Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Massachusetts TRowbridge 6-8416 


ENGLAND 


POSTPAID IN NEW 





ALL PLANTS AND BULBS 
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Tenite Brush Head —Won't Break 
Durostyrene Bristles —Won't Mat si 


- 


— 
gun 


De Luxe “Wonder Wand” 
CAR and HOME 
WASHER 


Greatest Fountain Brush value ever! 
Put car wash money back in your pocket! 
Simply attach new 1951‘“Wonder Wand ’’togar- 
den hose and flush away grime in 12 minutes in 
your Sunday best. It pays for itself in a few 
washings! Amazingly improved — has every 
wanted feature: colorful Eastman Tenite brush 

fa head a hammer can’t break; 4 ft. handle of 
featherlite aluminum alloy; and big soft 
fountain brush of magic Durostyrene bristles 
(won't shed or mat). Gently scrubs, soaks, 
rinses as it cleans. Also for windows, porches, 

, boats, etc. Exclusive with Breck’s by 
mail. Order today — stock is understandably 
limited. Order No. G265 
Jobn Corcoran, well known W ey, Mas 


It’s 


that my wije and kids say tt makes 


4 labor-satr 
ar washing f 


BEGONIA OF 1,000 BLOOMS! 


the Fiery 


“FLAMBOYANT” 


Multiflora 


Such a lavish display of blooms 

in the 
center! And this Begonia thrives in sun 
as well as shade! Start indoors, move to 
get a profusion of 
blossoms from Summer to frost. May be 
planted directly in garden when frost 
damage is past. Wonderful idea for 


fiery red with a golden crest 


garden in May 


bedding and borders 


3 bulbs .95 
$2.95 


ORDER NO. FC800 10 for 


CAN'T GROW GRASS? 


Plant this perfect 
GROUND COVER 


Turn those ugly, barren spots where 
grass can’t grow into beauty spots with 
rich, glossy, evergreen Oriental Spurge 
(Pachysandra Terminalis). Wonderful 
under trees, and on slopes where it pre- 
vents erosion. Thrives in moist soil, in 
sun or deepest shade — evergreen sum- 
mer and winter! Plant 4 to the square 
foot — grows about 8 inches high. All 
heavy, field grown plants. ORDER NO 
DP200. 

25 PLANTS 

50 PLANTS $6.45 

100 PLANTS $12.75 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK" 


$3.35 


light and easy to hand MONEY BACK BY AIRMAIL 
ni” if you don’t say it's the best cor 
washer buy on the market! supplies 


Planning to Grow Some 
of your Own Food? 


YOU NEED THIS 
VALUABLE 
BOOK! 


Big, colorful 
“Better Gardens” 
Catalog crammed 
with helpful tips. 
Features newest, 
best vegetable 
flower creations, 
including Breck’s 
exclusives: Giant 
Ruffled “‘Amer- 
ican Beauty” Pe- 
tunia, glorious 
Pink Shades Paci- 
fic Giant Delphin- 
iums, Harvard 
Hybrid Corn, 
Waltham Scarlet 
Tomato! Also, 
roses, bulbs, fruits, 


Send only 25e for this valu- 
able book refunded with 
first order. 


Very, Very Special! 
GIANT “HALL OF FAME” 


GLADIOLUS 


They're super gladiolus, 
up to 514 ft. high, with 6 
or more enormous florets 
opened at a time, 17-19 
buds per spike! Spectacu- 
lar Holland creations; all 
cream-of-the-crop bulbs, 
dramatically low-priced! 


General Eisenhower 
Bright Begonia — pink 


Cardinal Spellman 
Rich, rosy purpie 


Marshall Montgomery 
Warm, velvety maroon 


President Truman 
Dainty shell-pink 


Roosevelt's Memory 
Lovely Ivory white 


25 Bulbs (5 of each) Order no. FC76 


50 Bulbs (10 of each) Order no. FC77. . 


ORDER BY MAIL ¢ POSTPAID 


179 Breck Bldg., BOSTON 10, MASS. 





